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THE END OF THE WAR. 


As the Danes decline to fight any longer, the war is at an 
end, for there must be two parties to a quarrel as well 
as to a love-making; but whether the end of the war can be 
correctly described as peace no one can say as yet. Prussia 
and Austria have conquered the Duchies, but cannot keep 
them, and there is almost as much difficulty in disposing of 
them as in overrunning them. Every day interposes 
new difficulties in the way of Prussia, if her object 
is annexation; but there is quite enough of wuncer- 
tainty as to the final issue of the quarrel to make 
it possible that Prussia may gain indirectly what she 
cannot get directly. She may set on foot or promote some 
combination which will fulfil the two great aims of Count 
Bismark. The territory of Prussia may be increased, and the 
Liberal party in Germany may be disappointed. The Duke of 
OLpENBURG might easily be induced to give up his tiny Prin- 
cipality to Prussia if the Duchies were given him in exchange ; 
and he might be thoroughly trusted to damp those political 
aspirations which would show themselves in their full force if 
the Duke cf AvcustensurG were the successful candidate. 
If it is found impossible to put the Duke of OLDENBURG 
in charge of the Duchies on behalf of Prussia, it is 
very possible that some scheme may yet be devised 
for giving back the Duchies to Denmark. ‘The utmost care 
has been taken to preclude any idea that Germany has a right 
to interfere in settling the terms of peace. The two great 
Powers have fought the battle, and the two great Powers are 
to receive the submission of the conquered. They alone will 
decide what is to be done with the territory they have won, 
and the utmost the Diet can claim is the privilege of deciding 
whether the pretensions of AuGusTENBURG or of OLDENBURG are 
legally superior. Prussia evidently hopes to control the 
decision, or, if that is impossible, to prevent any decision being 
arrived at. It is quite conceivable that neither claimant 
may be held to make out a title so satisfactory that Prussia 
cannot show plausible reasons for rejecting it; and if the 
inquiries of the Diet are thus proved to be abortive, there 
may be no better solution of the consequent difficulties than 
that the Duchies, after having had a good dose of Prussian 
administration, and having been taught how much both 
of good and harm Prussia can do, should be given 
back to Denmark on the terms of a personal union. 
This seems a very poor and absurd issue of the war, but 
it must be remembered that either Prussia must bring about 
some result which will exclude the Duke of AuGusTENBURG, or 
Prussia—that is, Count Bismark—must undergo a defeat at the 
hands of that popular party which, if we may judge from the 
tone of the Prussian papers, the Ministerialists of the Court 
of Berlin hate much more than they do the Danes. The end 
of the war has shaped itself into the issue whether the Court 
party at Berlin or the popular party in Germany is the 
stronger; and it is not to be denied that Count Bismark 
and his friends are in possession of the field, have boundless 
impudence, and have the great advantage of being able to 
Play their game without showing their hands. 

‘hose among the Germans who understand the importance 
of the crisis naturally look with feverish interest to see what 
Austria will do; and they find Austria, as usual, halting 
between two opinions. In many respects it would suit Austria 
to take up the cause of the minor States, and to side-with the 
Duke of AvcustensurG. It would be no slight recommendation 
of such a course to the Cabinet of Vienna that this is the 
result least desired at Berlin, and Austria must necessarily wish 
that the German Prince whose position would enable him to 
exercise the greatest influence in the Baltic should be the 
adversary, and not the humble servant, of Prussia. But Count 
Recusere is evidently not free to do as he pleases. In one 


gircnlar he has explained that the time has not come for the 


rival claimants to make good their titles; and, fearful of the 
impression this announcement might inspire, that the claims 
of the Duke of AvGusTENBURG are, in the opinion of Vienna, 
only on a par with those of OLpENBURG, he goes on to say that 
so many eminent jurists have pronounced the Duke of Auaus- 
TENBURG’S title to be valid that he must have all his proofs 
ready at hand. In another circular he points out that, although 
the future ruler of Holstein may be the ruler of Schleswig 
also, it by no means follows that Schleswig will be made a 
part of the Germanic Confederation. Few persons can pretend 
to interpret the shifting details of German policy, and it may 
be nothing more than an idle rumour which attributes this an- 
nouncement of Austria to the influence of Prussia. It might be 
possible for Prussia to exact from the future Duke advantages in 
Schleswig, if it remained a State still foreign to the Confede- 
ration, which could scarcely be conceded if all Germany had a 
right of interfering. All that is certain is that Prussia, and 
Austria under Prussian guidance, are beginning to limit the 
retensions of the Diet as much as possible. As the Diet 
taken no part in the war, and has left it to Prussia and 
Austria, not only to fight the national battle in the Duchies, 
but to exact compensation for the seizure of German 
ships, the great Powers have a perfect right to insist that 
peace shall be made with them only, and that the Diet shall 
not intervene in the settlement. The inhabitants of the 
Duchies, with that extraordinary versatility which is one of 
the most conspicuous effects of a military occupation, are now 
stated to have humbly requested that the Austrians and 
Prussians will not go away till it suits them, but will manage 
the Duchies for the present. The particular set of persons 
who have thus taken upon themselves to entreat their present 
masters to do what they are perfectly aware their masters 
have determined on doing, are said to be the landowners. 
But it is quite immaterial who they are, as a popular mani- 
festation of some sort is now quite und 
proper accompaniment of every display of military power. 
Where all is mere guesswork, and where even the principal 
actors have probably as yet no clear idea of what is coming, 
it is foolish to do more than to venture on very broad and 
general anticipations. But it is not very hazardous to 
guess that Prussia is bent at present on having a Duke 
in Holstein who will be properly grateful to her, and 
who will give her exclusive privileges in Schleswig; that 
this purpose might be answered either by the success 
of the Duke of Oxpensure, or by the restoration of the 
Duchies to the King of Denmark; that Count Bismark 
will struggle very hard to keep the Duke of AvausreNsure 
out, and that he will probably succeed if he can persuade 
Austria to go, heartily with him. 

Austria virtually relinquishes for the moment all preten- 
sions to the leadership of Germany if she suffers Prussia to 
guide her at this crisis. The minor Princes will look to 
Austria to protect them against Prussia, and if she fails them, 
they will not easily forgive her. There must bea very strong 
temptation offered to induce the Emperor to throw away 
the prize for which he strove so hard and so openly last year. 
And the declarations made by the Austrian 
through the papers published in Austrian Italy leave no doubt 
what this strong temptation is. Just as it will probably be dis- 
covered that the best solution of the question of the Duchies 
is that Schleswig should be left out of the Confederation, 
but should be guaranteed to the Duke of Hostein, so 
the outlying possessions of Austria may be guaranteed to her, 
although she has not much above a third of her population 
within the direct jurisdiction of the Diet. If this were the 
ultimate issue of the war, the minor States of Germany would 
undergo a singular disappointment. Instead of having another 
petty sovereignty, and a popular prince at the head of its 
government, they would find themselves involuntary partners 
in a new Holy Alliance, The Italian subjects of Austria have 
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been warned that, although no such alliance exists for the 


rpose of interfering with others, yet the great German 

owers have perfectly agreed with Russia to prevent any 
further disturbance of European order. There is to be 
no longer & Polish question, nor, if possible, an Italian 
question. For if the two great German Powers and Russia 
combine to protect Austria in Venetia, there is no chance 
of Italy being made free to the Adriatic. All this is so 
obviously calculated to injure the position of France, and to 
leave her without any European ally of importance, that the 
alarm has been sounded by those French papers which are often 
used or encouraged to start a new idea, and which are written 
under ah amount of inspiration just less than semi-official. 
France was not much interested in the war, but she is deeply 
interested in the end of the war. She is interested that 
Prussia should not get more terri and have larger re- 
sources to draw upon; and she is still more interested that 
Prussia should not succeed in establishing a political system 
under which the minor States of Germany would be cruslied 
into insignificance, and the two great Powers and Russia 
would do exactly as they pleased under the shelter of an 
alliance nominally defensive. Since he first began to interfere 
in the polities of Europe, the Emperor has never had a more 
difficult task thrown on him than that which he has to 
encounter now. For it seems equally dangerous for him to 
do anything and to do nothing. It may gratify the feelings 
of those who resented the coolness of France towards England 
last spring to find that the difficulties of France are now 
beginning when ours are just over. But as against a Holy 
Alliance, or any system resembling a Holy Alliance, France 
has the entire sympathy of England, and therefore we may 
charitably wish that she may extricate herself from her em- 
barrassments, not only as completely as we did, but a little 
more creditably, 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR ON CONVOCATION. 


HE sentence which was passed, or which purported to be 
passed, on the Essays and Reviews by the Upper House 

of Convocation, provided the House of Lords, a week ago, with 
an afternoon's excitement. The question which was raised by 
Lord Hoventon is curidti# if not important, for it is doubtful 
whether the decision of the Bishops was legal or invalid, and 
also whether any excess of their powers exposes them to penal 
consequences. A vote on a matter within the competence of 
Convocation would undoubtedly be privileged, and if, on the 
other hand, the Bishops are liable to an action for libel, there 
is no reason for the interference of the House of Lords. If 
the Court of Common Council a censure on an Alder- 
man, Parliament would not think it necessary to intervene 
between the victim of corporate ny and his oppres- 
sors. The Courts are open to who consider them- 
selves wronged, and it may be added that the meshes 
of the law of libel have never been smaller than under 
the vigilant supervision of the present Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Any person of whom anything unpalatable has 
been written may hope, under the Lorp Cuier Justice's 
direction, to recover damages from his critic. A plea 
that the alleged libel was a formal sentence of Convo- 
cation would raise, in the most convenient form, the issue 
of legal jurisdiction over persons or books; unfortunately, 
the writers of the impugned treatises are extremely un- 
likely to bring actions against the Archbishop of Cantersury 
or the Bishop of Oxrorp. The question of privilege will 
therefore not be regularly settled, unless it can be included 
in the larger constitutional problem which Lord Hovcuron 
to the Lorp Cuancettor. If the vote of the 
ishops amounted to a misprision of treason, or even to a high 
misdemeanour, it is evident that the same proceeding cannot 
be privileged against private suitors. Accordingly, it became 
ig to inquire, with as much gravity as could be assumed 

r the occasion, whether the members of the Upper House of 
Convocation had incurred the mysterious penalties of pra- 
munire. There is much convenience in appealing to obsolete 
constitutional formulas, instead of crudely blurting out com- 
plaints of imprudence or injustice. 

It is only on historical grounds that it is possible to under- 
stand how the act of an Assembly can be at the same time 
wholly inoperative and legally punishable. The distinction 
by which the Lord Cuance.tor affected to excuse the non- 
interference of the Crown was arbitrary and absurd. If the 
bishops in Convocation incur a pramunire by condemning a 
book, it must be utterly immaterial whether the volume is 
written by one author or by a dozen. The objection which 
is really entertained to the judgment by those whom Lord 


Hoveuton represents is founded on the hardship inflicted on 
the writers by the published disapprobation of their profes- 
sional superiors. The wrong, however, would be obviously 
without a remedy if the Bishops had acted in their episcopal 
character, and not as a quasi-legislative Assembly. It happens 
that in former times the Crown and Parliament have been 
jealous of the pretensions of Convocation, and that statutes 
have been passed, not for the protection of the clergy, but for 
the restraint of ecclesiastical encroachments; and it consequently 
became possible to denounce as a constitutional usurpation the 
attempt of the Bishops, at the instigation of a portion of the 
clergy, to reverse the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council. Lord Hovautron urged, in an able and 
temperate speech, that the sentence of Convocation was irre- 
gular and void, and the balance of conflicting precedents 
perhaps inclines in favour of his argument. In King 
Wiuiam’s reign, it was thought inexpedient to allow any 
latitude to a body which, however sound on theological doc- 
trines, was but moderately attached to the principles of the 
Revolution. In Queen Awnne’s time, the Lower House of 
Convocation was Tory, while the Bishops who had been 
created since 1688 were naturally Whigs. The clergy 
incurred an anticipated rebuff by proposing a censure on 
Bishop Burnet’s work on the Articles, and both Houses 
afterwards occupied two or three Sessions in discussing the 
forgotten Bangorian controversy. In 1717 the Ministers of 
Georce I. practically suppressed Convocation, which has lately 
resumed a certain amount of vitality after a slumber of 
a century anda half. It is not surprising that the functions 
and privileges of the clerical Parliament should be open to 
dispute. During the interval which has elapsed, the import- 
ance of official solutions of abstract questions has been 
considerably diminished. A synodical judgment, even if 
Convocation is a synod capable of judging, possesses only the 
collective weight which belongs to the opinions of its members, 
If the Upper House were exclusively composed of Bishops of 
Rochester, and the Lower House of Deans of Carlisle, an au- 
thoritative condemnation of tobacco, or of farmers and markets, 
would only excite a smile. 


Whatever may be thought of the privileges of Convocation, 
or of its recent act, there can be but one opinion of the taste 
and propriety of the Lorp Cuancetor’s speech. It is not for 
the head of the law, presiding in the House of Lords, to ridicule 
an ancient institution which must be supposed to have reasons 
for existing, and to possess rights and duties. Convocation is 
summoned by the QUEEN’s writ, to which the CuaNnceLLor 
himself affixes the Great Seal, and the Archbishop of 
the province is as imperatively required to preside as 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR to occupy the woolsack. e advice 
to the Prelates to gather up their garments and escape 
like Lor from Sodom was a blunder as well as an impertinence, 
because their abandonment of their seats in Convocation would 
be a dereliction of an undoubted duty. There was a not less 
offensive flippancy in the definition of the three courses 
which, as severally followed by Convocation, might respec- 
tively justify as many modes of treatment on the part of the 
Government. If the two Houses are harmlessly busy, they 
are to be let alone; if they disturb individual rights, or en- 
croach on the prerogative, they are to be restrained or 
punished. The CHaNnceLior iat to know that every con- 
stitutional body, must be presumed to discharge its proper 
functions, except where it can be convicted of excess or 
transgression. He may also be assured that the House 
of Lords, though it may be amused by grotesque descrip- 
tions of the consequences of pramunire, would be better 
disposed to respect its presiding officer if he consulted 
the gravity of his place and the dignity of his audience. 
Rude personalities, even when they are directed against a 
Bishop, are repugnant to the feelings and traditions of the 
House. The Cuancetxor’s formal exposition of the law, and his 
denial of the validity of the sentence of Convocation, lost all 
the weight which ought to attach to a semi-judicial decision, 
because they were contained in a speech which mainly con- 
sisted of discourteous ribaldry. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp was too skilful a debater not to take 
advantage of the error of his adversary. 1t was more difficult 
to vindicate the aggressive proceeding of Convocation than to 
expose the injudicious coarseness of Lord Westsury’s assault. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had declared, with strange ex- 
aggeration, that the book which almost all the Bishops have 
denounced as a reproduction of hackneyed and confuted fal- 
lacies was the most formidable attack on the faith since the 
Reformation, and that no danger equally serious was to be 
apprehended in the next three hundred years. The Bishop of 
Oxrorb more skilfully disclaimed any wish to interfere with free 
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discussion, and he asserted that Convocation had only inter- 
fered with ministers of the Church who had violated their most 
solemn obligations. His daring proposition that the QuéEEN’s 
writ includes a license to Convocation to deal with heresies 
is wholly without legal foundation, and his assumption of the 
whole question in dispute is the more remarkable as it 
directly traverses and contradicts the judgment of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. It may be plausibly argued that 
Convocation has authority to condemn opinions, altho 
they may be reconcilable with the literal meaning of the 
formularies of the Church. The issue submitted to the Pri 
Council was not whether Essays and Reviews were theologi- 
cally sound, but whether the doctrines which they contained 
were compatible with the Articles and with the book of 
Common Prayer. Those of the writers who were clergy- 
men are absolved by the decision from the very charge 
which the Bishop of Oxrorp assumes as proved; and 
it may be observed that the sentence of Convoca- 
tion was directed, as the Bishop himself for another 
purpose contended, not against a person, but against a book, 
which, as he urged, was incapable of retracting. It is equally 
certain that a book has not violated any solemn engagements 
or committed any other personal delinquency, If Convocation 
has jurisdiction over heresies and not over heretics, it must 
be wholly irrelevant to inquire whether the author of a 
heterodox work is or is not a clerk in orders, One of the 
Essays, written by a layman, was included in the censure which 
the Bishop of Oxrorp applies exclusively to the clergy, The 
moral accusation against the Essayists and Reviewers would 
alone suffice to invalidate the censure if it entered into the 
motives of the majority in Convocation. A reprimand is in 
the nature of a punishment, and it is admitted on all hands 
that Convocation is absolutely debarred from the exercise of 
penal jurisdiction. According to the widest latitude of inter- 
pretation, the Upper House claims to decide abstract ques- 
tions of doctrine; and the truth or falsehood of theological 
propositions is wholly irrespective of their origin and 
authorship. The privileges of the House of Lords are 
subject to none of the restrictions which impede the 
activity of Convocation. The possible abuse of unlimited 
freedom of speech was abundantly exemplified in the in- 
decarous tirade of the Lorp CuanceLtor, and in the supple- 
mental ceusure which the Bishop of Oxrorp, in full security 
from the statutes of pramunire, pronounced in his place in 
Parliament against the writers whom he had already induced 
Convocation to condemn. 


THE COLONIES. 


| pore-wer or twenty years ago, the Colonial Office was one 
of the most arduous of the Ministerial departments. A 
rebellion had been recently suppressed in Canada, the West 
Indian planters were bitterly dissatisfied with the admission 
of foreign sugar, a native insurrection broke out in Ceylon, 
and the Australian settlements were clamorous for the con- 
cession of legislative independence. Lord StanLey, Lord 
Russet, and Lord Grey successively devoted their energies 
to colonial administration, and Sir MoLesworts and 
Mr. Cartes derived the greater part of their 
Parliamentary reputation from the advocacy of special 
theories on the government of dependencies. Of late years, 
foreign affairs have superseded all other topies of public 
interest, and Parliament has relieved itself from the burden 
of colonial discussions by the gradual concession of 
almost every demand which had previously been urged 
and resisted. The systematic adoption of the principles 
of free trade largely modified both the claims and the 
obligations of the Mother-country. The colonists may now 
sell their commodities wherever they can find customers ; and 
if they still resort to the English market for manufactured 
goods, their preference is determined by cheapness, by con- 
venience, or by habit, and not by any compulsory legislation. 
About the same time an opinion began to prevail in England 
that it was useless and vexatious to control the administration 
of distant settlements. Nearly all the colonies of English or 
European extraction now possess the distinctive franchise 
of administering their affairs through Ministers who are 
exclusively responsible to the local Assemblies. As 
much of the English Constitution as could bear a 
change of climate has been transplanted in bulk to 
Canada, to the Cape of Good Hope, to the Australian 
rovinces, and to New Zealand. The Imperial Legislature 
given away with unbounded liberality both the princi: 
rights of sovereignty and the trouble which they involve. 
the whole, perhaps, the colonists are not ungrateful, although 


they threaten from time to time to separate themselves from 
the Mother-country, for the purpose of enforcing some special 
demand. Nothing irritates a colonial malcontent s0 bitterly 
as an intimation that the elastic bond of union yor be 
snapped without loss or inconvenience to the ruler who has 
voluntarily lapsed into the condition of a disinterested trustee. 
It must be admitted that the liberality of recent colonial 
legislation, if it is not positively selfish, has been promoted by 
judicious indifference, and perhaps by indolence. 

After an interval of several years, it seems probable that 
colonial questions may once more excite general interest, for 
different circumstances are bringing the latent anomalies of 
the modern system into active operation. The reciprocal 
duties of the Cowl and Colonial Governments are by no 
means equally adjusted, The colony is in some instances 
required to provide a moderate Civil List, and the local 
society recognises the precedence of the Goyernor, cele- 
brates the Queen's birthday, and sends an appropriate 
wedding } ome on the occasion of a Royal marriage. 
The Gr colonies on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
though they were politically independent, acknowledged in 
a similar manner, by sacrifices and complimentary embassies, 
the metropolitan dignity of Argos or Corinth, On the other 
side, a friendly relation of patronage involved no liability to 
maintain or protect the distant offshoot of the mother-State. 
The citizens of an Afriean settlement fought or managed the 
native tribes without expecting assistance in men or money 
from Greece. The English colonies are, however, integral 
parts of the Empire, and they have neither fleets nor atmies 
of their own, The Imperial garrisons are universally welcome, 
both because they defend the colony and because they 
spend their pay within its limits; and a Governor who can 
persuade the home authorities to allow him one or two 
additional regiments is certain of popularity. Parlia- 
mentary economists have often complained of the charges 
on the Imperial revenue which are imposed for the benefit 
of a population generally richer than average English tax- 
payers ; but when no extraordinary crisis occurs, the coun 
is content to overlook a moderate outlay in consideration o 
the importance which is thought to attach to the possession 
of yast dependencies. Even the frontier wars at the Cape 
have only produced a moderate amount of grumbling, and a 
territory in North America more extensive than the United 
States was thought to justify the employment of a little army 
for occupation and defence. 

The American war, and the troublesome insurrection 
in New Zealand, have made it necessary to reconsider 


‘|a protectorate which is certainly unremunerative and 


— burdensome. As long as the United States 
bitually dispensed with an army and navy, there could 
be no immediate danger of an invasion of Canada; 
but the same series of events which have inflamed the 
chronic animosity of the Northern States to England have 
also converted a vapouring and harmless community into a 
warlike nation. It is evidently impossible to defend Canada 
with a mere detachment of English troops, against an invader 
who can bring half a million of men into the field. The 
Canadians, after long hesitation, are beginning in some degree 
to recognise the duty of self-defence; but they justly observe 
that the quarrel which the Northern pillerstess am to originate 
will probably be with England, and not with Canada. ir the 
Trent outrage had resulted in war, the province would have 
been no more immediately concerned in the dispute than any 
other portion of the Empire. A divided liability causes in- 
evitable weakness, and the difficulty can scarcely be diminished 
except by a further advance of the colony in the direction of 
independence. The New Zealand war ts the incon- 
veniences of responsible government of a colony in a different 
shape. The House of Commons reasonably objects to allow 
the employment of the QueEn’s troops to depend on 
the will of the nominees of a New Zealand Parlia- 
ment. If the troops were withdrawn, the colonists 
would undoubtedly contrive to defend=thetr own ions 
by the simple process of exterminating the natives. The 
Imperial Government is the natural protector of subject 
races, whom nevertheless it is forced to coerce for the benefit 
of the settlers. 

The interest which has been excited by the Ministerial 
coalition in Canada is connected with a hope that the North 
American provinces are tending to a permanent and self- 
sustaining organization, The smallest acquaintance with the 
amenities of political warfare in the colonies suggests the 
vey that the leaders of contending parties have 

escribed one another, as the opponents of the coalition assert, 
in the strongest language of abuse. Mr. Brown has probably 
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said of Mr. Cartier as many offensive things as Mr. Fox said 
of Lord Nort, and it may be hoped that the Conservative 
French leader was not backward in retaliation. It is impos- 
sible to say whether Mr. Disrak1i’s oracular statement, that 
England dislikes coalitions, is true of Canada. It is at least 
certain that the political misdemeanours of renegade Canadian 
partisans would never have disturbed the repose of Englishmen. 
After a short time, it will perhaps appear that the measure which 
serves as the pretext for the coalition is merely an evasion or 
an excuse. If the experiment is confined to the Upper and 
Lower Provinces of Canada, federation merely meansdisunion ; 
for the ingenious project of combining the local Legislatures into 
a Federal Assembly would not even approximately decide the 
issue which has long divided the English and French populations. 
The Protestants of the Lower Province and the Roman Catholics 
who are scattered among the English settlers of the West 
would, under the Federal system, be exposed to the op- 
pression of the local majorities, The adhesion of the neigh- 
bouring colonies would be an indispensable condition of a 
successful Federation; but it is uncertain whether they are 
inclined to a union, and the French inhabitants of Lower 
Canada would regard with natural jealousy an inundation 
of English Confederates. It is the duty of the Imperial 
Government to abstain from all discouragement of the attempt, 
and to promote on this occasion, and at other tintes, every 
measure which may facilitate a gradual, and perhaps remote, 
separation from the Mother-country. Canada now possesses 
as large a population as the Western colonies of the 
first American rebellion. The rupture of 1775 was pro- 
bably premature, and a longer connexion with England 
may be advantageous to Canada. If possible, the country, 
when it becomes independent, ought to be strong enough to 
resist absorption in the American Union. 
As the New Zealanders are few and weak, it will be 

to impose on the colony the just resolutions of the Engli 
Parliament and Government. It may be hoped that Mr. 
CaRDWELL will persevere in the determination to withdraw the 
conduct of the war, and especially the disposal of the Imperial 
forces, from the competence of the local Ministry. It is for 
the Governor, under the instructions of the Colonial Office, 


to decide on war and peace, and to determine the plans 


and objects of the campaign. It is well that the 
smaller colonies should be reminded that their independent 
action is strictly limited to their own domestic affairs. A 
wise man allows his children the utmost possible liberty 
according to their capacities and ages; but even when a 
grown-up son is master of his own time“and actions, the 
judicious father keeps his banking-book and the key of his 
cellar in his own exclusive custody. 


MR. CHASE’S STRATEGIC MOVEMENT. 
bs deme a spectator observes the unusual phenomenon of 
an 


engine-driver jumping off an express train in full 
swing, he reasonably concludes that something unpleasant is 
on the point of happening. Mr. Cuase’s unexpected descent 
from his seat, just when gold had risen to 270 per cent., looks 
like a similar omen; and indeed, if Mr. Prrr FessenDEN were 
a heaven-born Minister, it would task his powers to restore 
the finances of his country to any kind of order. Various 
reasons have been assigned for Mr. Cuasr’s defection from the 
Cabinet. Political differences with the PresipEenT, and personal 
difficulties about his subordinates and the eager canvas which 
they commenced on his behalf for the next nomination, may 
possibly have had something to do with a step which does 
more credit to Mr. Cuase’s sagacity than to his patriotism. 
None of the American papers seein to have ventured to hint 
that their great master of finance has simply thrown up his 
hand because the game was over, and left it to some 
unfortunate successor to play out the losing cards. Whether 
Mr. Fessenpen is, as some of the New York papers assert, a 
devoted admirer of the ex-Minister, or, as others say, his 
principal opponent in the Senate, will really matter very little. 
One style of swimming is about as good as another when the 
rapids are once reached ; and, for the future, there is little 
doubt that the finances of the Northern States will run their 
own headlong course without much reference to the policy by 
which it may be sought to control them. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. Cuase’s reputation will gain more by his escape 
from the final collapse than it will lose by his facility in 
deserting a sinking ship; but he is a Minister who has always 
gone in for cleverness rather than heroism, and his timely 
retreat from overwhelming difficulties should not niake us 
underrate the sort of talent which he has displayed. What 


he has done may rival, in the great American quality of 
bigness, anything which even the New World has ever per- 
formed. He commenced his operations in a country 

sessed, no doubt, of very considerable wealth, but which 
ordinarily raised no more than about 16,000,000/. 
of revenue even before one-third of its territory had been 
severed from it. In three years he has borrowed and spent 
300,000,000/., and up to the last moment has kept his six 
per cent. securities nominally above par. This last marvel 
becomes less astounding when it is remembered that the 
depreciation of the currency makes thé real rate of interest 
fifteen per cent., but it is not the less a great feat to have kept 
his bonds in the market at all, and to have supplied for so 
long a period as three years the most extravagant war that was 
ever waged. To all but admiring Yankees it was evident 
throughout that Mr. Cuase was perfectly well aware of the 
inevitable conclusion before him; but to have prolonged a 
period of seeming prosperity and financial success so much 
beyond the time which all calculation would have allowed 
him is a feat that could only have been possible to an 
exceedingly skilful financier, with a wonderfully complacent 
people to work upon. A retrospect of Mr. Cuase’s policy 
does not exhibit any great novelty of invention, simply be- 
cause the old game of living on credit till credit is worn 
out has been played too often to leave any devices un- 
tried. His real triumph is, that he has staved off a crisis until 
every available resource was exhausted, and has kept 
even the shrewd business men of New York apparently 
blind to the catastrophe which he has so assiduously prepared. 


There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the protests 
which Mr. Cuase made from time to time of his desire to 
raise at least the interest of his loans by taxation, but no man 
in his position could have fed the war as he did except by 
the enormous loans which formed the basis of his policy. 
When Congress, in its inflated fashion, proposed to meet the 
Bull Run disaster by a levy of 500,000 men and a loan of 
100,000,000/., few persons believed that either the men 
or the money would be forthcoming; and the difficulty 
of negotiating the fitst modest loan of 10,000,000l., 
which was obtained from the Banks at more than 7 per cent., 
promised little for the future success of the Treasury. But Mr. 
Cuase had large resources to draw upon, in the shape of a 
specie currency of 50,000,000/. or perhaps 60,000,000/., and a 
bank circulation of more than half that amount. The whole 
of this might be appropriated, without interest, by simple 
legislation; and Mr. Cuase soon perceived that, on this solid 
basis, it was possible to raise a superstructure of credit to 
three or four times the amount. As in all such cases, the 
first notes issued by the Government were to be payable on 
demand, in gold; and Mr. Cuase continued to make his 
countrymen believe that cash payments would never be 
suspended, as fervently as some Dutch and German speculators 
seem to have trusted to the promise, not yet broken, of 
payment in gold of the interest of the public loans. The 
time, of course, came for the suspension of specie payments ; 
and the step was followed, as it always is followed, by a sudden 
inflation which mimicked the symptoms of prosperity. Up 
to the summer of 1862, everything went well with Mr. Cuasz. 
Depreciation had scarcely commenced, and the people were 
credulous enough to believe the assurance that the incon- 
vertible paper of the Federal Government would always be 
as good as gold. The turning-point had arrived, but still 
Mr. Case's ingenuity kept up the credit of his paper. After 
all the gold and silver had been displaced, the extremity of 
the military crisis gave Mr. Cuase the strength to trench upon 
the circulation of the private banks, and at the same time he 
staved off the end by the simple device of issuing bonds of 
which the interest was payable in gold. Such securities acted 
as the most efficient sliding-scale. When the notes were de- 
preciated, the real interest given by the investment rose in pro- 
portion ; and, if alarm was excited as to the probable increase in 
the price of gold, there was the more temptation to exchange in- 
convertible paper for bonds which, for a time at least, would 
bring in an annual income wholly independent of the fluctua- 
tions of greenbacks. These considerations have, in fact, 
operated to keep the six per cent. bonds at least at par, and 
to enable the Minister to dispose of them with facility, and 
thus to check the growth of his paper circulation. By means 


of a much smaller amount of notes, a debt of 300,000,0001. 
has thus been forced into the hands of American investors, 
and it is perhaps only the doubt which is beginning to be felt 
whether gold will be found for the next payments of interest 
that has prevented a still more extensive funding of green- 
backs. As long as the belief can be sustained that a pro-~ 
mise to pay interest in gold will be kept, the double — 
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process of issuing inconvertible notes, and converting 
them into permanent debt, can be carried on to an pn- 
limited extent, and it is one of Mr. Cuase’s most brilliant 
feats to have sustained so long the faith of his countrymen in 
the specie payment of the interest on his loans. ip was 
no man could keep up this belief much longer, even thoug 
the produce of the customs should supply gold enough to 
continue cash payments for another half year; and very few 
could have sustained the superstition so long as Mr. CuasE 
has done. Another subsidiary device was also employed 
with excellent effect. Receipts or certificates of deposit of 
gold were brought into the market in considerable quantities 
after the old paper currency had become heavily depreciated. 
Such certificates are, in substance, what the greenbacks were 
before the suspension of cash payments, and what bank-notes 
are in England ; but it is obvious that, until faith is exhausted 
by successive deceptions, there is no limit to the money which 
may be raised by issuing one series after another of bank- 
notes, each professing at first to represent gold, and ending at 
last in representing nothing but paper. : 

By the extreme skill with which these old contrivances 
were manipulated, Mr. Cuase actually succeeded in stemming 
the tide of depreciation and bringing down the price of gold, 
from 175 in the spring of 1863, to 120 in the autumn of the 
same year. This eddy of the tide seems ya for the time 
to have deluded the Americans into the belief that their 
wonderful Minister had found out a method of reconciling 
unlimited issues with unvarying credit, and Mr. Cuase’s cal- 
culations of the time when greenbacks would return to par 
were accepted with a simplicity which must have made him 
smile. That another six months should have raised the price 
of gold to nearly three times its nominal value in paper has 
probably surprised no one less than Mr. Cuasz; and while we 
Siete as his great merit the tact with which he instilled 
into his countrymen a superstitious belief in his powers, it would 
perhaps be inconsistent to complain that he prefers a sudden 
retirement to the indignation of his dupes. 

The close of the mock-prosperity period need not, however, 
prove the close of the war. The Confederates, having a much 
smaller basis of specie to operate upon, passed through all the 
same financial almost before the first symptoms had 
become visible at New York; yet they have carried on the 
war with paper dollars worth about sixpence a piece, and ma 
very possibly carry it on when the legal-tender dollar 
have sunk in value to a penny or a farthing. It will soon be 
seen whether the invaders will maintain their resolution in 
the face of similar difficulties; and though it is not easy to 
measure beforehand the tenacity of purpose of such 
reckless combatants, the conflict, if it is continued, will 
give to Boston and New York a very different aspect 
from that appearance of exuberant wealth which the war 
itself has hitherto created. There is some reason for sus- 
pecting that the war spirit depends much more upon 
financial prosperity in the North than in the South; but the 
time of trial is coming on so rapidly that it is scarcely worth 
while to waste conjectures upon a question which is about to 
be answered by facts. With Mr. Cuase’s exit the first act 
of the grim drama ends. It will soon be seen what the 
second has to show. 


AFRICA AND BRAZIL, 


ee House of Commons has learnt to persuade itself that 
its chief business at present is to force on the Govern- 
ment a new system of foreign policy. The name which is 
used to designate this new policy is the policy of non-inter- 
ference, but, although it would be difficult to suggest a better, 
this name scarcely comprehends all that is included in the 
new system. . For this system shifts with the subject-matter 
to which it is applied. On Monday night, for example, it 
received three applications, each of a very different kind. 
The subject of Brazil was started, and the Government was 
called on to be much more civil to Brazil than it has been, 
and more especially to repeal a certain Act of Parliament, 
called the Aberdeen Act, under which British cruisers are 
authorized to seize Brazilian slavers and carry them for 
adjudication before a British tribunal. Then the Ashantee 
war provoked a discussion, and the whole system was 
attacked under which petty Colonial Governors engage 
England in the quarrels of the native tribes, and under 
which we spend so much money and sacrifice so many 
lives in order, not to stop the slave trade, but to make the 
slave trade somewhat difficult and hazardous. Lastly, 
the sad story of the New Zealand war was revived, and 
member after member rose to express the indignation with 


which they had learnt that a couple of attorneys, who form the 
Ministerial leaders of the colony, should be able to dictate 
where and how British troops should be employed in a con- 
test which all independent inquirers have pronounced to 
have been, in its origin, simply iniquitous. On each of these 
points the House was clearly right, and its expression of 
opinion was nearly unanimous. The Government was quite 
as ready to alter its policy as the House was eager to see it 
altered. Lord Patmerston spoke, for him, quite mildly and 
pansy about Brazil; and Mr. Carpwe.u stated that he 

given instructions to the African authorities to keep 
out of absurd little wars if they could, and had positively 
instructed the Governor of New Zealand not to let his 
attorneys interfere with the military arrangements. At 
the same time, a new and popular policy is generally advocated 
at the cost of some injustice and of some unwarranted oblivion 
of the past. It is quite right that we should be civil to Brazil, 
and Lord Russe. exceeded the limits of prudence, and went 
to the very extreme of what was legally justifiable, when 
he ordered those s proceedings which led to the 
interruption of diplomatic relations. But the Brazilian 
authorities were very remiss in their investigations of the 
murder which we alleged to have taken place, and it 
is always very hard for an English Minister to know 
when he ought to acquiesce in the lives of British 
subjects being taken with rag & The behaviour of 
the Governors of Lagos and of the Gold Coast may have been 
indiscreet, and the useless sacrifice of the lives of our soldiers 
is terrible; but it is a very wide question whether our efforts 
to suppress the Slave Trade have been entirely abortive, and we 
have too often acted on the supposition that detached posts as 
settlements on a coast aid English commerce, to warrant us in 
abandoning ouy African settlements without full inquiry. Bad, 
too, as the New Zealand war is, it is not true to say that the 
colonists keep it up aw | that they may profit by the expen- 
diture, and employ British troops to conquer land for them. 
Doubtless these objects are among the prime motives of the 
war, but the colonists do not leave the contest entirely to the 
regular troops. They fight almost to a man, and freely risk 
their own lives in a contest which has at least marred as many 
fortunes as it has made. 


When we have to apply the new policy of non-interference 
to these remote small colonies and outlying semi-barbarous 
States, we have to ask ourselves two questions. In the first 
place, what duties have we to discharge ?—and, in the next 
place, what interests have we to promote? The discussion 
about Brazil and the discussion about the African coast both 
turned mainly on the mode in which we discharge the special 
duty which we, as a nation, have chosen to take on ourselves 

e suppression of the Slave Trade. Brazil was the chief 
country on which we undertook to force our notions of what 
is right; and the only excuse that can be found for what we 
did was that we were so much superior to the Brazilians that 
we knew what was best for them, and were not to be bound 
by any strict theories of law, or of right and wrong, while we 
were inculcating a great moral lesson. We outraged ev 
principle of international law in order to have our way. 
i unwarrantable measure than the Aberdeen Act was never 

, if we were to regard only what is supposed to be 

due to an independent State. We have dig the con- 
stant mortification of reflecting that what we did to Brazil 
we did not dare to do to Spain. It cannot, however, be said 
that we worked in vain. slave trade between Africa and 
Brazil has entirely died out, and this has chiefly happened 
because the Brazilians themselves have been most strenuous 
in their efforts to put an end to the traffic. But then how 
did this anxiety to terminate the traffic grow up in a nation 
of slaveholders? We need not hesitate to refer it partly to 
the trouble we gave slave-traders, and partly to the feeling 
against slavery which our efforts to put an end to the 
traffic have so largely tended to foster. The opinion of 
the world is against negro slavery, and it is England that 
has created this opinion. English statesmen of all parties 
felt Mes | keenly on the point, and although they at first 
to deat ears, yet in the end they uced an effect, 

and have made slavery everywhere something to be excused 
and apologized for. There is much that is illogical and un- 
reasonable in the wholesale condemnation of slavery, but, on 
the whole, it is a great gain that there should be a lively 
popular feeling against slavery among almost every Euro- 
pean nation except the Spanish. But we have now pro- 
pebl done as much good as we can do. Spain defies us, and 
boldly imports negroes into Cuba; and as she, although a minor 
Power in Europe, has powerful Euro support, we cannot 
treat her as we have treated Brazil, and we shrink from 
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forcing her to give up the traffic she finds so lucrative. It 
appears that the Spaniards very prudently buy the swiftest 
ships as slavers that yr A ean get hold of, and as none 
of our cruisers on the African station can go above seven 
or eight knots an hour, the fast slavers have an easy 
time of it. It is ludicrous that we should spend 
a million a year and waste countless lives in order 
to attempt to teach Spain her moral duties, while we 
know perfectly well that she does not even pretend to 
care for our teaching. Such good as we could do by our 
African squadron appears to have been done. It is not to 
be regretted that we have made many sacrifices in order to 
produce the considerable amount of good we have effected. 
But so far as our squadron has been meant to create.a certain 
bias of public opinion it has done its work; and so far as it was 
meant to keep Spain moral against her wish, it is a failure. 
Our duty may be held to have been discharged, and it is a 
fair matter for consideration Menai we might not now feel 
ourselves at liberty to abandon altogether our supervision 
of the West Coast of Africa. 

Whether, if our African settlements were’ abandoned as 
checks on the Slave Trade, they should yet be retained as 
keys to the commerce of the interior, is one of those questions 
which different persons may answer honestly in very different 
ways, At least it may be said that British traders value so 
highly the existence of trading settlements that few Govern- 
ments can long resist the which the commercial 
world exercises in order to have these starting-points of 
enterprise created. In spite of all that has been said about 
non-interference, Sir RutHeRFoRD ALcock has managed to get 
a thousand English soldiers sent to help him in Japan. Par- 
liament is always complaining of the dieges we are running 
in China, and of the unnee display of force which we 
keep up there ; and yet Session aher Session passes away, and 
our occupation of Chinese ports only gets more and more 
established. And when we have once to hold fortified 
settlements, the temptation to interfere in the quarrels of the 
adjacent tribes comes very strongly over the minds of our 
Consuls and Governors. There is always one set of natives who 
try to become powerful by siding with us, and another set of 
natives who try to become powerful by opposing us; and 
when our friends chance to be worsted, and our enemies grow 
insolent, it is not in the nature of such men as Governor 
to eat humble pie, and forego the pleasure of ordering about 
troops and gunboats. So, again, it is impossible to avoid 
offering some military help to our colonies. They have been 
founded, and have flourished, and are flourishing, because their 
intimate connexion with the Mother-country tempts Eng- 
lishmen to emigrate to them, It is not we who keep our 
colonies attached to us against their will—it is they who refuse 
to leave us; and we gain by this refusal, because an outlet to 
our population and a new centre of trade is furnished by the 
foundation of colonies on the understanding that they are to 
remain attached to the Mother-country. We cannot posstbly 
avoid some kind of interference in what is going’on beyond 
the shores of England. "We must have settlements and 
colonies, and we must continue to play some part in the 
politics of Europe. All we can do is to avoid gross 
blunders and acts of obvious injustice. We can steer clear of 
such follies as letting a couple of local attorneys dictate the 
mode in which our soldiers are employed, and of letting a 
local Governor drag us into a war wi e King of AsHANTEE. 
But it is not easy to get into a right line of policy all at once, 
and considerable allowance ought to be made for the difficul- 
ties which the Home Government has to encounter, provided 
that it keeps clear of the obstinacy so dear to 
officials, and does not pretend, in the face of manifest di 
that everything is quite right and obviously for the best. . 


OTHER DANGERS OF THE RAIL, 


ib that frenzy of the public mind about the dangers of railway 

travelling which arisen from two terrible and recent 
cases—one of murder on the North London, and the other of 
alleged criminal assault on the South-Western line, which, 
whatever may turn out to have been its actual character, 
certainly resulted in all but the death of a respectable young 
female—there are other considerations which this is perhaps 
the best time to urge. Everybody feels that no man’s life 
and no woman's honour is safe inside a railway carriage. And 
this eee true. Although it may be urged, on the other 
hand, that it is equally true of all men and women who 


on ordinary roads or even in frequented streets, yet this con- 
sideration by no means relieves the railway companies from 


using proper (and they are very easy) means of making a rail-' 
way carriage as safe as oné’s own house. It is nothing to the: 
particular issue that railways are not much more dangerous than. 
two horrid cases of rape shows that unprotected girl 

be ravished in open daylight, and on to public enioeull 
footpaths. A frightful case of murder, consequent on intended 
rape on a young lady, on a Sunday morning, close to her father’s 
house in Hampshire, is not forgotten; and the terrors of 
garotting are yet recent enough to remind us of the perils 
to life and limb with which even London streets may be rife. 
But the fact, which is undeniable, that no man’s life and no 
woman’s honour is absolutely free from danger in any public 
place, is no excuse for railway apathy. Whatever, therefore, 
adds to the present culbeeth. of justifiable indignation and 
alarm, or is calculated to sustain it, has just at this moment. 
its value. 

And here we come to a special evil which railway travelling 
has aggravated. There is a danger to which the unprotec 
male passenger is liable which does not affect his life, but 
which compromises interests that are even dearer than life. 
We mean the liability which every man incurs of being 
charged with indecent assault. Here, again, it is quite true 
that the danger is by no means peculiar to railway travelling. 
Nor is it any very new thing. It is of no great 
indeed, for we believe that the criminal annals of the last 
century present few, if any, cases of fictitious charges of this 
sort. ere is a kind of fashion in crimes, and these 
particular charges are certainly the fashion just now. The 
railway people may say that false accusations of this sort 
axiatel, before railways, and that they are made every day 
quite ai from saileny travelling. This, again, is true; 
but it been discovered that railways present most. 
enticing opportunities for making them. To take a recent 
illustration: —- The newspapers of Thursday, the 14th 
of July, which record .one of this. sort for an 
alleged offence committed in one of the public parks, in 
which case the bill was ignored by the grand jury, describe 
two others—one of alleged rape brought against a railway in- 
spector on the South-Western line, and another of all 
indecent assault committed on the North Kent line—both of 
acqui e are not di to go the length of assertin, 
that railways produce two to one of these rs abe and cd 
founded accusations, but railways furnish the favourite venue. 
And for obvious reasons. When a man is alone in a carri 
with a woman, and she complains of insult, there is absolutely 
no defence to be urged. There is nothing but the probability 
of the case—a probability varying in every imaginable degree, 
and capable of being estimated differently by the intelligence, 
prejudice, or incapacity of juries. This is all upon which a man’s 
character for life, and perhaps his life itself, can be defended. 
The charge may be, as it seems to have been in one of the 
cases we have specified, wholly without a or it per 
have origi in the nervous susceptibility of a timid an 
as in the other. ‘and what makes the 
danger worse is that no precaution on the of the unpro- 
tected male traveller will avail. If he gets into a compartment 
which is empty, it is almost sure to be invaded at the next 
station. Prudent men avoid a solitary petticoat in a first-class 
carriage as they avoid a baby in arms, or as they will avoid 
German tailors, or single passengers getting in at Hanwell or 
Colney Hatch. But no precaution can secure you from being, 
sooner or later, left solus cum sold. Nor is one class of ioral: 
ling a bit safer than another. Poor Mr. Brracs found in a 
first-class carriage, and a train stopping every five minutes, no 
security for his life. A ble young man, Rotuerrorp,. 
found the crowded benches of a third-class van on the North 
Kent line no security against a charge preferred by a “ modest 
“and respectable young woman,” as we are assured, who was 
stimulated into semi-insanity by the terrors of a tunnel and 
the newspaper reports of assaults which have been made, under 
similar circumstances, on female chastity. Some years ago, 
a London clergyman met the same fate, though in his case 
there were plain traces of a co to extort money. 
The scene of the rape charged against the railway inspector 
was laid in a second-class carriage. And what, of course, 
makes the whole thing more alarming is that, though we 
believe that false accusations are very common, actual assaults 
and insults are also not uncommon on railways. The case is 
parallel to another vice of the times. Nothing is more 
common than fictitious charges of to commit, &c. 
—except perhaps one thing, the offence itself. To take only 
one more newspaper, that of Monday last. Here we find 


a charge of this sort of assault, alleged to have been 
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attempted in the amphitheatre of the Covent Garden Opera- 
house. In the same paper appeared the unsatisfactory con- 
clusion of a case in which a certain Count Wa.psrein’s 
name was implicated; and we need hardly advert to the 
cloud of disagreeable letters on the military manners and 
morals of Her Maszsty’s Guards quartered in London, to 
lead to the unpleasant conclusion that, if some of these cases 
are trumped up, others are not. Whenever, therefore—as is 
the not uncommon result in these ugly matters—the chances 
seem to be about equal that the charge may or may not be 
fictitious, personal character and general antecedents on the 
one side are but a slight bulwark against a positive and 
explicit oath on the other. 
And now it will be said— 


Quorsum hee tam putida ; 


for nobody can deny the offensiveness of the subject, and it is 
of but little use to get up a catalogue of nasty facts without 
some special object. Our special object is to ground upon 
the frequency of these offences, and the still greater frequency 
and still greater danger of fictitious charges of these offences, the 
duty of urging, not upon railway companies, for the rhinoceros 
hides of directors are incapable of entertaining any motive 
which has no visible connexion with dividends—nor yet upon 
Ministers, whose function it is to doubt, and to suspend their 
judgment, and to entertain the most visionary difficulties— 
but upon the public, to agitate, and again to agitate, in every 
possible way, for additional security and additional publicity, 
if need be, in railway travelling. No doubt we must be prepared 
to give up something of privacy in exchange for additional se- 
curity. The constant possibility of the guard peering into a 
carriage may be unpleasant, but it will be some compensation 
that murderers, robbers, and ravishers will always feel that they 
are liable to interruption at any moment. And as to the me- 
chanical difficulties which we suppose Mr. MiLner Gis- 
son’s cautious mind, the answer is, t what is actually 
done on Continental lines might at least be tried on 
Brii’ ones. An external gangway is a thing which can 
be compassed by a profound exercise of engineering skill. 
Even a sheet of plate glass—or, in plainer words, a window 
between every two compartments of every carriage—would 
add not a little to security; for while it is possible that a 
murderer or a maniac and his victim may be the sole occu- 
pants of a single compartment, it is most improbable that the 
other compartments of a railway carriage should be at the 
same moment entirely empty. But it is futile to discuss 
means for preventing the present entire isolation of the first 
and second-class compartments. A score of methods, and not 
one of them ineffective, might be, and probably have been, 
contrived. But no remedy seems hitherto to have been 
suggested to meet the evil of assaults, real or fictitious, on 
the unprotected female railway traveller. The evil exists, and 
is perhaps on the increase. It istwofold. We trust that it is 
still the case that 


A smile 
‘May light her in safety around the green isle, | 
but it is a melancholy truth that it would not protect her in a 


railway between Farnborough and Kingston. And certain it 
is that England’s sons are not 


{ 


So good or so cold 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold; 
for we may be murdered by a tailor, in the most crowded 
suburbs of London, in a first-class carriage. And on the other 
hand, while females are insecure from insult, men are equally 
insecure from false acousations. Even on railways, where this 
danger is at its height, we shall not be able perhaps entirely to 
stop the evil. But we may abate it by a very easy arrange- 
ment. Why should not every woman travelling without 
companion or escort—that is, every unprotected female—be 
compelled to go into a carriage especially reserved for women? 
A woman's carriage for second and third class passengers 
is quite as possible as the actually existing ‘“ Ladies’ 
“ Carriage ” for the first class. It is said, we know not with what 
truth, that this provision is but scantly used by the ladies. It 
is probable that they do not like the squalling babies who 
generally frequent the Ladies’ Carriage. Or are we to 
suppose that the unprotected female prefers the petits soins, 
or even the douz yeux, which her unprotected condition 
solicits from strangers? We cannot say; but it there were 
in every train a woman's carriage for every class, the unpro- 
tected female would have only herself to thank it she got 
insulted. And though instances have occurred in which 
women have been, or have fancied that they have been— 


‘husbands and friends, the danger to which every innocent 
and honest man is now liable of being assailed, and perhaps 
ruined, by infamous and false charges of this particular de- 
scription would be at least much diminished by requiring every 
woman, of whatever rank, if travelling alone, to enter the 
railway gyneceum. 


AMERICA. 
or military operations in America are almost as con- 
fusing as the Federal finances. It seems at first sight 
paradoxical that General Grant should be summoning Peters- 
burg to surrender, while General Ewe. is approaching Balti- 


| more after defeating the Federal army of Maryland. The corre- 
‘| spondents and commentators of the Northern journals carefully 


abstain from any attempt to elucidate the warlike movements 
which furnish them only with materials for triumph and 
congratulation. Like preachers, they make it their business 
not to explain their text, but to decorate or darken it by 
fluent expositions of their own preconceived opinions. A 
careful and credulous study of their columns has probably 
convinced their indigenous readers that Grant was suc- 
cessively in the best possible positions on the Rapidan, at 
Spottsylvania, at White House, on the Chickahominy, on the 
North bank of the James River, and at City Point. It is not 
impossible that the last conclusion may be accidentally just, 
but observers at a distance would be grateful for more 
definite information, especially if some distinction were 
occasionally made between defeats and victories. The 
public instructors of New York are highly gratified with 
the success of General Wixson, who escaped with the loss of 
his trains, of his artillery, and of a large portion of his force ; 
and their enthusiasm is still more strongly excited by General 
Hunter’s advance on Lynchburg, followed by his retreat with 
the loss of several guns, and involving the subsequent aban- 
donment of Harper's Ferry, and the passage of the Potomac 
by the Confederates. Those who wish to understand in some 
degree the progress of the campaign must wholly disregard 
the ebullitions of sanguine patriotism. It is not even safe to 
assume that the Federal cause is hopeless because its supporters 
habitually disregard all truth and probability. General Grant 
is not a newspaper correspondent, and he is responsible for the 
safety of his army. His pertinacity in threatening Petersburg, 
and in disturbing the Southern communications of Richmond, 
implies his belief in the possibility of inflicting a heavy blow 
on the enemy, even if he fails to occupy the Contederate capital. 
The defences of Petersburg have been found too strong for 
assault; but siege artillery will now be brought into play for 
the first time in the present campaign. Scarcely any fortifi- 
cations are impregnable, if they are regularly approached by 
a superior army. If General Beaurecarp is conscious of his 
inability to encounter Grant in the field, he will probably, 
after prolonging the defence of Petersburg to the best of his 
ability, retire to some other position. General Lee has 


|| judged wisely in entrusting the command of the garrison to 
| the best engineer in the Confederate service. 


The position of the Federal army, in some respects, resem- 
bles that of the French and English armies before Sebasto- 
pol. In both cases the assailants were unable to invest the 
enemy’s stronghold, and General Grant's demonstrations on 
his left flank against the Confederate communications are 
perhaps as effective as the menaces of the allied fleets against 
the Russian lige of supply by the isthmus of Perekop. The 
Federal army has the great advantage of depending on the 
sea for its communications, and, since General Grant has 
blocked the upper channel of the James River, City 
Point is as unassailable as Balaklava. The Government 
which he serves, notwithstanding its financial embarrass- 
ments, still possesses a vast superiority of wealth and 
material resources; and if it thinks fit to persevere in its 
enterprise, and if it can defend its own territory without 
recalling troops from Virginia, it may hold for an indefinite time 
the ground which its forces occupy on the James River. On 
the other hand, the Confederates are not, like the Russians, 
separated by hundreds of miles from their centres of operation. 
The seat oi government is in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the scene of action, and Richmond is connected by rail- 
roads with every portion of the Confederacy. Their principal 
danger arises from their unaccountable weakness in cavalry, 
and from the consequent facility with which the Federal 
columns can disturb their communications. Ii the invader 
were strong enough to extend himseh across the two 
principal lines oi railway, General Ler might possibly be com- 
pelled to retire to the South-West, leaving Richmond in charge 


or at any wate have said that they have been— 
insulted by passengers in the very presence of their 


of a garrison. It is, perhaps, partly for the purpose of sparing 
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his magazines that he has detached a considerable force 
through the Shenandoah Valley to the country beyond the 
Potomac. If he could afford to diminish his own army in the 
presence of Grant, the expedition involved little difficulty or 
risk. The presence of Sicet at Harper's Ferry of itself invited 
attack. The unlucky German leader is familiar with defeat, 
and, in Western Virginia especially, his troops resemble 
Hudibras’s connoisseurs in suffering :— 
Some have been beaten till they know 
' What wood a cudgel’s of, by the blow. “ae 
Some have been kicked till they know whether 
A shoe’s of Spanish or neat’s leather. 
Sicet must be able to judge, as soon as skirmishing com- 
mences, whether Breckenripce or LonastreeT or EwELt is 
about to administer the accustomed chastisement. 

Before the Confederate army advanced to Frederick, it was 
naturally supposed that the expedition was chiefly directed to 
the collection of forage and provisions. The harvest of the 
Shenandoah Valley has long since been gathered, and 
perhaps a portion of the produce may be stored in 
the vicinity. ’s Ferry has once or twice before 
supplied Confederate generals with accumulated _ stores, 
and the Southern districts of Pennsylvania and Maryland 
abound in horses. The movement, however, is probably 
directed to the more definite object of interrupting the sup- 
plies of Grant’s army, and ultimately of compelling him to 
return, or to detach a considerable portion of his forces. The 
transit from Washington to City Point is exempt from any 
risk of attack, but neither food nor weapons are manufactured 
in the capital, and the temporary interruption of the 
railways might divert the stream nearer its source. The 
Confederate army in Maryland, after its decisive victory at 
Monocacy, commands all the railways which connect the North 
and the West with the Potomac. If the country has been 
entirely denuded of troops, Washington may be exposed to 
annoyance, and Baltimore possibly to capture. A great service 
would be rendered to the Confederate cause if the PREesIDENT 
were so far alarmed as to recall any considerable portion of 
the Virginian army for the defence of the capital. General 
Ewext will regard with indifference the militia levies which 
may be forwarded by the neighbouring States. Neither the 
officers nor the men would be of a quality to afford any 
chance of success in a contest with the trained soldiers of the 
Confederacy. 

It happens, by a curious accident, that the militia of New 
York is summoned by the Presmwent and by the highest 
authority in the State to form two conflicting duties. 
Governor Seymour has refused to reinforce the Federal army 
at Washington, and he has called out 75,000 men to 
enforce the process of the State Courts against the military 
Governor of the district. Mr.Lixcoxy, with a disregard of law 
which scarcely disturbs American equanimity, after seizing 
two newspaper offices and suspending the publication of their 
journals, has ordered his agent, General Dix, to repudiate the 
civil jurisdiction of the courts of law. Governor Szrmour 
has thus far displayed, for the first time in his official career, 
creditable spirit and courage. When the grand jury, in 
violation of its duty, refused to present the outrage for 
trial, the Governor ordered the District Attorney to 
commence a prosecution against General Dix and his 
subordinates, and he now proposes to execute by force the 
writ which will commence the proceeding. It remains to be 
seen whether he will be willing and able to use the armed force 
of the State for the protection of the public liberties against 
military usurpation. Popularity is stronger in America than 
the majority has hitherto en every violation 
of right which seems to display executive vigour. It will be 

ially difficult for Mr. Seymour to prosecute the contest 
when the forces both of the Union and of the State are 
urgently required for the defence of Federal territory. If the 
Governor of New York perseveres and succeeds in vindicating 
the supremacy of law, an unexpected proof will have been 
given of the progress of opinions favourable to peace. The 
payee os . VALLANDIGHAM indicates a change of feeling 
in the West, and the arrest of General Dix would finally 
dispose of the intended conscription in New York, as well as 
of the Republican policy. On the whole, it is probable that 
Mr. Seymour will shrink from extremities, an haps he 
may use the presence of the Confederates in Maryland as an 


INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 


R. LOWE evidently thinks it hard that, as the Govern- 
ment have their vote of censure, he should be 


standing out in cold, with his vote of censure un- 


repealed. Accordingly, he has prevailed upon the Govern- 
ment to revive the controversy upon the Inspectors’ Reports, 
and to propose that the resolution which unseated him shall be 
rescinded. It is a barren satisfaction, for it is not probable that 
any vote will put him back into the office out of which he has 
been thrown. In fact, if there was any chance of such a result, 
Lord Patmerston would hardly have been induced to bring it 
forward. The ejection of Mr. Lowe was in reality the most 
solid triumph he has achieved this year. A general election, 
held while Mr. Lowe was Vice-President, would have seen all 
the managers and all the schoolmasters in the country 
marching in an unbroken phalanx to vote for Opposition can- 
didates. If Lord Patmerston could only succeed in doing with 
Mr. Linaen what has been done with Mr. Lows, it 
would be worth more to him at the polling-booths than 
many thousand pounds’ worth of the faggot votes 
that have been so largely manufactured during the last 
fortnight. As the revocation of the vote of the 12th of April 
is merely a compliment to Mr. Lowe’s susceptibilities, the 
Pre Minister has felt no objection to performing the harm- 
less civility. It is not probable that any one will be able to 
resist Lord Patmerston’s decision. At the end of July, the 
House of Commons has no choice but to register the Prime 
Munister’s decrees. If he bids it eat its words, it must 
betake itself to the meal with what appetite it may. The 
identity of the House at the end of July and in the middle of 
April is, in truth, more theoretical than real. At this time 
of year, and in the present state of the temperature, the 
House of Commons is little more than an official committee. 
Very few members stay in London except those who are paid 
to do so, and those who are paid to stay are also paid to 
vote upon the Government side, A vote of the House of 
Commons, after the Appropriation Bill is past, registers, not 
the independent judgment of the House, but only the effect 
which official salaries have upon the votes of some eight-and- 
twenty members. No more favourable opportunity, Renehien, 
could be selected by the Government for getting rid of an 
obnoxious resolution. 


If, however, the season of the year is well-selected, the pretext 
is somewhat desperate. It is proposed to rescind the resolution 
upon the ground of a report which has been made by a Com- 
mittee that has been inquiring into the question for some 
months past. The difficulty of using the report of the Com- 
mittee for this purpose is that it bears out the resolution in 
every particular. This Committee was appointed, after a good 
deal of angry conflict, in an exceptional manner. It was not 
selected from among those members of the House who were 
acquainted with the subject, according to the ordinary prac- 
tice; but it was composed of five members who were perfectly 

i of education, and who therefore 
might upon as impartial. The report is v 
much what might be expected from such a Committee. ‘es 
long as they are dealing with facts alone, their judgment is 
accurate enough, though somewhat obscurely expressed. It 
is me 4 when they come to draw inferences from those facts 
that their ignorance of the subject-matter becomes apparent. 
The resolution implies that there was “mutilation” of 
the reports; the Committee admit that there has been 
“ alteration at the instance of the department.” The resolu- 
tion goes on to assert that passages adverse to the policy of the 
department have been excluded, and that others favourable to 
that policy have been printed. The Committee fully admit the 
fact. The resolution ends by laying down that these pro- 
ceedings are contrary to the understanding hp which the 
Inspectors were originally appointed, and tend to destroy the 
value of the reports. In support of the first assertion, the 
original instructions issued by the Privy Council were read to 
the House during the debate. The Committee recite those 
instructions themselves, and admit the interpretation put upon 
them. The last assertion contained in the resolution, that 
these practices destroy the value of the reports, the Com- 
mittee re-state in distinct words. Thus, out of the five 
assertions of which the resolution consists, the Committee con- 
firm four, and do not deny the fifth. This is slender ground 
upon which to ask that it shall be rescinded. The Committee, 
however, draw a different inference from these facts to that 
which was drawn by the movers of the resolution and by 
the House. They find that the Council Office has used its 
power of dealing with the reports in some cases against itself 
—that it has excluded matter favourable to the Department, 
and admitted matter that is unfavourable; and from this fact 
oF? draw the conclusion that the Council have “ exercised 
“ their supervision on the whole fairly.” If the Committee 
had been more familiar with educational. controversies, they 
would not have come to such a conclusion from the mere fact 
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that there has been mutilation both ways. They do not 
take into account the element of time. They forgot that 
it was perfectly possible for the Council to exclude hostile 
opinions at the moment of danger, and then to strike the 
balance even by excluding friendly opinions as soon as 
the importance of them had passed by. For instance, two 
reports—those of Mr. Watkins and Mr. Arnotp—strongly 
hostile to the Revised Code were suppressed during the year 
when the Revised Code was under discussion. The following 
year, when the subject had ceased to be of interest, opinions 
friendly to the Revised Code were excluded. Of course, if 
the Committee merely paired the exclusions off, they might 
say that the supervision was exercised fairly ; but it is quite 
clear that, in point of political importance, the two exclu- 
sions were very far from balancing each other. 

The future policy of the department must remain undecided 
until some inquiry can take place respecting it next year. The 
Committee are of opinion that “some such power” as that of 
excluding what they do not like “is essential to the effectual 
“ working of the department, so long as it retains its present 
“constitution and functions.” Whether they intend by this 
oracular utterance to eulogize the practice of garbling docu- 
ments, or to censure the constitution of a department which is 
in such a condition that the garbling of documents is necessary 
to its working, it is not very easy to discover. Nor is it very 
important. A committee of men ignorant of the subject 
may, or may not, be the best tribunal for ascertaining a con- 
troverted fact; but they are clearly the very worst kind of 
council for pronouncing upon a disputed policy. The ques- 
tion is undoubtedly a knotty one. There may be difficulty 
in conceding absolute freedom of putting forth their own 
views, under the sanction of an official document, to men 
who are not directly responsible to Parliament. On the other 
hand, it is impossible that Parliament can consent to allow 
garbled documents to be laid before it, without any intimation 
that they have been mutilated. But the censorship, if there 
is to be one, should be exercised under the strongest restric- 
tions ; and vigorous precautions should be taken to restrain a 
Vice-President like Mr. Lowe, or a Secretary like Mr. Linagn, 
from employing it to advance their own political objects. <j" 


ULTRAMONTANISM. 
books have been published, in the memory, of this 
generation, full of so varied an interest as Dr. Newman’s 
is the interest to so masterly. a com- 
ition and the artistic arrangement of a narrative seemingl 
sneia There is the interest of seeing the mind and heart of a mond 
of genius honestly laid bare, and of following the course trodden 
by a subtle and yet upright character. There is the interest of 
reading for the first time the history of an important intellectual 
and religious movement. And, lastly, there is the interest of 
studying a whole way of looking at life and at the duties and 
position of man which is foreign to modern English thought, but 
which is deserving of the most attentive examination as being 
the basis of that cluster of opinions which, under the name 
of Ultramontanism, overshadows so large e@ portion of the 
European world. . Newman has, of course, nothing absolutely 
new to say of Roman Catholic thought. Every one is familiar 
with the leading tenets of Ultramontanism, knows generally its 
more prominent effects, and has some acquaintance with the 
characters of those who have most heartily devoted themselves to 
ensuring its success. But it would be difficult to find, in any 
other book, so distinct an account of the ideas Te Ultra- 
montanism, or an account so exactly suited to satisfy the ordinary 
English mind. Roman Catholics have frequently a way of 
writing on points of religion which repels Englishmen at once. 
It may be a good way of saying what they mean; but it is not 
our way, and seems to us thin, stilted, and artificial. Dr. Newman 
knows exactly how to write for the class of Englishmen who 
care to examine questions of this kind; he knows what to 
say, and what to avoid saying, how to put his case, and 
with what degree of force to insist on each statement or 
ent. And yet the great attraction of his book is 
its uncompromising honesty. There is not the slightest attempt 
to catch waverers. As he himself says, he has no turn for making 
converts. He puts before the reader the conclusions at which he 
has arrived, and the reader may either take them or leave them. 
current English thought is only se yy @ thin partition 
that of he approves. On’ the contrary, is 
arrested instantly by the decisive way in which he lets us know 
that his thoughts are not our thoughts, and, we may almost say, 
educated laity 0: an gone and is going helplessly wrong. 
It is drifting towards Liberalism ; and Liberalism, as he says in so 
many Liberalism in thought, Liberalism in 
Li ism in theology, is to him anathema. He 
curses it in a eet sober, elegant way, but he curses it to 
the very same efiect as the Pope curse it in his maundering Latin. 


There is not, we may venture to say, ‘any other writer in Europe 


who offers this particular combination. He is moderate, frank, 
English, intellectual, and yet he thinks as the Pope, and the 
Camarilla of Rome, andthe Jesuits think. pi therefore, 
that he says on the relations of the modern world to Catholicism 
deserves the most careful perusal, as offering an unrivalled ie! to 
that form of Continental thought, those habits of life, and those 
ifficult to do justice. * 

The leading idea of Dr. Newman’s system is that the world is 
constantly moving towards complete anarchy and chaos, and that 
the prime agent of this movement is the sceptical intellect. Outside 
the Catholic Church, he says, things are tending, with far 
rapidity than in Pagan times, to atheism in one shape or other. 
“ What a scene, what a prospect does the whole of Europe present 
at this day, and not only Europe, but every government and every 
civilization through the world which is under the influence of the 
European mind.” It is in vain that human means are invoked to 
arrest the torrent. Some persons, he says, have attempted one set 
of expedients to arrest wilful human nature in its onward course. 
and others have attempted other expedients; but all have laboured 
in vain. Three centuries ago, the establishment of religion— 
material, legal, and social—was generally adopted as the best 
expedient for the purpose; and for a long time it was suc- 
cessful, but now the crevices .of those establishments are 
admitting the enemy. Thirty ago, education was relied on ; 
ten years ago, there was a hope that wars would cease for ever ; but 
no good came of these devices. “ Who will venture to say that there 
is anything anywhere on this earth which will afford a fulcrum for 
us whereby to keep the earth from moving onwards?” The Bible 
will not, for “a book cannot make a stand against the wild living 
intellect of man.” And then he goes on to say what in his 
suffice, although ing so far as is known, can 

0 80. wer apne 0 in religious teaching is 
happily adapted to be a working sarees Ae for smiting hard and 
throwing back the immense energy of the aggressive intellect.” 
And the initial doctrine of the infallible teacher must be an 
emphatic protest against the existing state of mankind. “The 
Church must denounce rebellion as of all evils the greatest.” “It 
is because of the intensity of the evil which has possession of 
mankind that a suitable antagonist has been provided against i 
and the initial act of that divinely commissioned power is, 
course, to deliver her challenge and to defy the enemy.” 

Dr. Newman to argue that submission to an infallible 


opinions. That decree is final. 
to believe and to disbelieve as he is at last instructed. 
But, previously, he has had all the ification of letting 
an active py Whether this is true or 
not may be doubted; but the owledgment that the intellect 
oe to have free play, even within the artificial circle traced for 
it by an infallible authority, is a concession to human weakness. 
If the human race is in the sad condition painted by Dr. Newman 
in one of the finest in the Engli ; if it has 
indeed no hope, and is without God in the world; if it is out of 


joint with the — of its Creator, and is ever tending to 
worse owing , e incessant action of the human intellect it 
can scarcely be worth while to show that this intellect has 
play within the limits assigned to it by the authorized to 
remedy its disastrous, its infinitely horrible and pernicious 
results. The one assumption of Dr. Newman’s system, or of 
the logical and developed Catholicism which he represents, 
is that man is utterly alienated from God, and the 
intellect of man is ever making the separation wider and 
wider. How many consequences are involved in this assump- 
tion will be apparent to any one who reflects on the intensi' 
with which the exact converse of this theory has been held by s 
writers as Mr. Buckle. According to Mr. Buckle’s way of thinking, 
morals and religion unaided can do little for man. It is the action 
of the intellect, and especially of the intellect when engaged in the 
investigation of physical science, that makes man better. It may 
be said that Mr. Buckle, like Dr. Newman, takes a very e 
rated view, and the English mind naturally flies to the grateful 
shade of a compromise, out of the hot sun of earnest controversy. 
It comes to the tip of our tongue and to the end of our pen to 
say that truth is with neither, and that the real fact is that the 
intellect should play freely, but be guided and hallowed by re- 
ligion, Generalities like this are the bread on which we ordinarily 
feed, and which enables us to go about our business and earn 
money with satisfaction. But in the sphere of thought it is not 
compromises that are suggestive. It is instructive to be obli 
occasionally to throw away half-truths, and to face one writer 
who says that if the intellect is left to have the free play it 
desires, it will have no religion standing to guide and hallow it, 
and another writer who says that if an attempt is made to 
guide and hallow the intellect, the healthy mental action which 
— improves the condition of man on earth, dwindles into 
nothing. 

If we lock at the Ultramontanism of the Continent, we 
find it presenting to us three main characteristics. In the 
first place, it is in utter and bitter antagonism to all that is 
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liberal around it. It makes no terms, it allows of no palter-. 


ing. It treats Liberals of all kinds and as the Pope 
treats that arch-Liberal Victor Emmanuel. e is a robber, a 
wicked man, lyed with sin, utterly damnable and lost unless 
he sues for perdon and bewails his iniquities in sackcloth and 
ashes. All rebellion, all withstandin authority, spiritual or 
temporal, is essentially Mar, 4 For the frame of mind which 
makes rebellion possible is hateful to God, and is due to the 
sinful stirrings of the intellect. The freedom of Italy, the unity 
of Italy, are objects of absolutely no importance. What can it 
avail a sinful soul, laden with the guilt of rebellion, that it has 
delighted itself with the thought of paying taxes towards the 
maintenance of a national army? Once thoroughly admit the 
idea that the human race is now manifestly fit for the 
hell to which it is hastening, that its intellect is con- 
tinually making it more and more fit, and that the 
Church, and the subjection of the intellect to the Church, can 
alone retard or prevent this process, and then what profit 
is it to a man that he should have the heroism, the nobleness, the 
unselfish simplicity of Garibaldi, if, like Garibaldi, his heart is full 
of the spirit of rebellion against such princes as the younger 
Bomba? Secondly, the Ultramontane party stands in opposition 
to the mass of Catholies who are largely affected by modern 
thought—to such men, for example, as M. Michel Chevalier, who, 
in his work on Mexico, pleads that the educated laymen of France 
have agreed not to investigate the truth of miracles of an ancient 
and historical kind, provided that no more miracles are worked 
now, and who accordingly regards it as an unhandsome breach of 
a tacit compact, that the Virgin is made to go on appearing to 
ts in the South of France. The Ultramontanes are 
also almost equally opposed to those Catholics who, like M. de 
Montalembert, strive to unite the love of liberty with the love of 
orthedoxy. They call upon him to choose whom he will serve, 
and exhort him not to go cutting and slashing himself like the 
scientific and democratic priests of Baal, if he really means to be 
on the right side. For the last thirty years, ever since the Ultra- 
montane theory has been consistently worked out and heartily 
adopted at Rome, every attempt to unite Orthodoxy and Liberalism 
has been steadily discow: . And if any one, after reading the 
Oe ae of M. de Montalembert, wonders why this 
should be, he cannot take a better means of informing himself than 
to read what Dr. Newman has recently written, and see how 
naturally it follows from his fundamental opinions that any 
Liberalism, any concession to the mt of rebellion, and any 
a of the sceptical intellect, should be looked on 
usy r in establishing, ecting, extending their 
machi building ounding religious so- 
cieties, doing many things that appear of doubtful morality, 
in order that ‘their influence may ail. The reader of Dr. 
Newman will d this. To the Ultramontanes this 
is a time of excitement and of effort not unlike the excitement 
and effort visible in an English borough when an election is 
coming off. Polities then reign triumphant, and throw into the 
shade the ordinary occupations and relations of life. Even quiet 
good people become for the moment fussy and unscrupulous. 
do not like to neglect such means as taproom clubs and little 
public-house spouting-forams. The attorneys of each party are 
obliged to come prominently forward, and to venture more than 
they perhaps intended at first in order that they may keep things 
straight and hold their supporters together. To the Ultramontanes 
the world appears as the scene of a and keen contest in which 
they are called on to do their best. We on the outside are apt to 
see only the surface of the struggle, and our attention is directed 
to its apparent evils, just as at an election we are forded to notice 
the busy attorneys and the five-pound birds and the 
drunken independent freemen. But on the issue of the borough 
contest may depend the course of English policy in some im- 
portant matter for years, and the machinations, the bitter 
malevolence, and the insipid spiritualism of the Ultramontanes 
are only the external efflorescence of a system which commands 
the assent of an intellect as masterly as that of Dr. Newman. 


REPOSE. 

the last thing that a worshipper of nineteenth- 
upon 
society in these times is More activity, more enterprise, 
more sharpness, more schools, more Parliamentary votes, more 
churches, more Bibles, more industrial exhibitions, more work- 
men’s clubs, more museums, more bands, even more cheap litera- 
ture he might desire, according to his opinions or his preju- 
dices; but neither reflection nor feeling would lead him to ask 
for more repose. It would be an extremely arduous task to con- 
vince him that such a thing as would, in the nature of 
things, be likely to constitute an t in the well-being of 
mankind. Yet the absence of repose underlies many of the worst 
absurdities and weaknesses in our modern English society. If we 
had more time to think, we should have less shallowness, less 
confusion, less indifference to the solution of serious and para- 
mount questions, and, when we happened to apply ourselves to 
them, less impatience in their investigation. e should not 
demand, as we now do in the newspapers, a perpetual daily out- 
pouring of half-formed opimion, on matters and at seasonc 


wherein the collection of any sound opinion at all is a doubtful 
if not an impossible task. e should not ize, as we do 
through the circulating libraries, a world of abortive or feeble 
productions, purporting to be sketches of contemporary life and 
manners, but in reality failing to accomplish, sometimes omitting 
so much as to recognise, even the humblest ends of fiction. To 
say nothing of reviewers, we should imagine that the ordin 
reader, desirous of no more than keeping himself pretty w 
informed about books whose titles are mentioned in drawing-room 
conversation, must feel his heart sink within him as he contem- 
plates the surging sea of print upon which we are all afloat. 


Otium divos rogat in patenti 


The books on Mudie’s “ new and choice” list alone are more than 
three hundred in number; and the increase of that library within 
quite recent years, and in spite of the growth of several similar 
institutions, is nothing short of prodigious. 

Another of the surprising phenomena that indicate our social 
restlessness and excitability is the development of our summer 
migrations. Punch occasionally strings ana a dozen of plain 
and cogent reasons for remaining at home during the summer, and 
among the many good ends which it wittily subserves there is 
none better than this. The gains of travel are great; the gains 
of tourism (for the fact is so distinct as to justify a word 7. 
priated to itself) are often many degrees worse than nothing. Yet 
the mania of unrest spreads, cherished by the ingenuity and enter- 
prise of agents, backed by the ignorance of persons who long, 
at the cost of any inconvenience, to go where others go, and to stare 
at what others are staring at. t any one who possesses a 
moderate acquaintance with Continental travel reflect on what 
must be the fate of those unfortunates who yield to the charm of 
advertisements promising “ Switzerland for ten guineas, North 
Tialy and Venice for fifteen.” Conceive the number and length of 
those cheery hours, relieved by clouds of dust and bad tobacco, that 
must be spent in going out and home on a ten-guinea Swiss tour. 
If a new and excruciating mode of punishment were about to be 
devised, we can imagine nothing more complete than causing the 
criminal to “do Paris” every day for a month, according to the 
plan laid down by a guide professing beyond all others to be the 
“ prest Tourist’s” only trustworthy Mentor. The strongest constitu- 
tion would not stand it, the most hardened villain would break down 
beneath it. Oalkum and the crank, the treadmill and the quarry, are 
agreeable and salutary pastimes compared with the tremendous 
severities inflicted on the innocent tourist under the name of 
pleasure. The criminal, at nine in the morning, would appro- 
priately commence with the Chapelle Expiatoire. It can be for 
nothing but his sins tlrat he is starting on the round which he will 
have to gallop through before sundown. aa time he is turned 
down at half-past six in the evening, he will have been compelled 
to visit and gaze at no less than thirty localities, buildings, or 
scenes of interest in Paris. He will have been hustled perforce 
through the Louvre in one hour—a minute and a half allowed 
for the Venus de Milo, an average of three-quarters of a minute 
each for the Raffaclles and Titians—and through the Luxembourg 
in another, though this will have been, as it were, a milder stroke 
of the lash. During something more than four hours of driving 
about the streets, he will be obliged to keep his head thrust out 
of the window, in order to catch objects, like the Tour St. Jacques 
and the Bourse, at which no well-principled tourist, however 
“ prest,” should deny himself one useless stare. 

That these cheap schemes of locomotion are hawked about is a 
sensible symptom of restlessness; but it is not the cheap tourists 
alone that exhibit such symptoms. Go to any of the large Con- 
tinental hotels—like the Schweizerhof at Lucerne, for example— 
and analyse the crowds of our countrymen that will be found 
there during the season. Deduct a larger or smaller percen 
of genuine travellers, and what are the rest there for? They are 
not there in pursuit of pleasure, pure and simple, for they are 
yawning with ennui, and this is not the first season that has wit- 
nessed them languidly dull. The feeling of the honest man whom 
we once heard declare at a Swiss table dhéte, “ I’ve seen so many 
fine views that upon my soul I don’t care to see another,” is the 
feeling at the bottom of their hearts ; for to see a dozen fine views 
of a morning, and not to be bored with them, is not given to ev 
mortal. Nor are they there in search of knowledge. When 
is over, they have little more than a shifting, kaleidoscope re- 
miniseence of Murray, Berlepsch, and the Kap-dask Practical 
Guide, and with the native population they seldom or never make 
the hardy attempt to mix. ey are there because motion to and 
fro has insensibly grown to be the order of the day—a fashion the 
reasonableness of which they rarely allow t ves the time, or 
exert the energy, to canvas, 

We hinted above at the mental agitation of which the daily 
press, in its existing form, is at once a cause and a result, The 
phenomenon is not so much the quantity of news as the uncon- 
scionable mass of opinion that is daily manufactured and published. 
Twelve hundred leading articles in a twelvemonth are a glut anda 
luxury that profits 

Neque te ministrum, neque me sub 
Arcté vite bibentem. 


The system is bad for the writers, and bad for the public. Its 
eflects upon the public are clear—a growing dependence on opinion 
formed by other people, a growing familiarity with a slipshod way 
of thinking in which the real argument must of necessity be often 
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shirked or shelved, and a growing pe en to think for oneself. 
The existing quietude in the region of home politics is perhaps a 
sign that the working classes, at least, are determined ie Mr. R. 

ingsby, the engine-fitter, lately assured the Times that they 
are) on securing the blessings of a temporary repose for themselves, 
if only the other classes will allow them the chance. Nor are signs 
altogether wanting of a reaction in favour of quiet in religious 


questions, after turmoil created or stim by recent 
publications. 
We say this i ively of another tendency, which in its 


nature can find no more than a limited development; we mean the 
double tendency towards attaining intelleetual repose in one of the 
two opposite directions of Romanist infallibility and Positive philo- 
sophy. It is no more than one would naturally expect, that a state 
quiescent satisfaction should follow, whether from definite sub- 
mission to a dogmatic system which, when regarded ab intra so to 
speak, must appear to be irresistibly commended by an over- 
whelming mass of authority and historical association; or from a 
definite renunciation of the negative tendencies of all philosophies 
whatever, and a recognition of phenomena as the only possible 
field of knowledge. And, in point of fact, Dr. Newman, in the 
Apologia pro Vitd Sud, distinctly describes, as the result of his 
conversion twenty years ago, just such a condition of mind as Miss 
Martineau has somewhere declared herself to have attained from 
the point of view supplied by Auguste Comte—a state in which 
the mental atmosphere has become tranquillized, not overcast—a 
condition not of inactivity, but of quietude. When, however, we 
Fg of a reaction in favour of religious quiet, we mean no more 
to imply that what popular curiosity on points of divinity 
por ar been aroused in England by late scientific discoveries 
discussions, or by the controversies on the Pentateuch and the 
Life of Our Lord, is in some measure working itself out, and 
giving place to the more wholesome inclination to make the most 
of what theology we have, and to see what a little patient, but 
not unobservant, waiting may do towards clearing the way for 
some desired solutions. 

It is a great deal easier to describe social phenomena than 
to account for them. And if it be really the case—as we 
are not singular in believing it to be —that a morbid degree of 
restlessness still prevails among us, the fact is not to re- 
ferred to, nor explained by, any single cause that one could lay 
the finger upon. It will not, however, be absurd to assume, as 
one among the several sources of disquietude, that we are still 
agitated (to a much wider extent than we are conscious of) by that 
series of rapid inncvations in the application of the useful arts, which, 
taken together, has amounted to no less than a social revolution, It 
is only eighty years since the first mail-coach was put upon the 
road, amidst a general outcry against the pec fe and even theampiety, 
of attempting to travel at eight or ten miles an hour. $0. tely 
as forty years ago, the first sod of the first railway was still un- 
turned, The system of Penny Postage (as generally applied 
throughout the kingdom) is not yet twenty-five years old; the 
Electric Telegraph Company not yet twenty, Within the last 
twelve years an abnormal impetus has been given, by the con- 
currence of several circumstances, to the extension of newspapers 
in England. The advertisement duty was abolished in 1853. In 
1855 duty was removed, or optional the 

urpose of paying the ostage, ranking circulation 
disappeared; and machinery has been introduced, and perfected, 
pa ing it possible to turn out from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
copies of a newspaper in an hour. The extent of printed matter 
in daily circulation through the yg is now enormous. To 
say nothing of the chea papers, e Times on ordinary days 
consists of a printed pu of out equal to forty square feet, and, 
on days when an extra quarter sheet is supplied, to forty-four or 
forty-five feet. 

We are no doubt becoming daily more familiarized to these 

innovations; but the point to which we are calling atten- 

tion is that they are still quite recent, and that their vast 
stimulating and disturbing effect is by no means spent as yet. 
But invention does not always remain at high pressure, nor 
the application of discoveries either, which is much the same 
thing. By and by we shall have grown more used to these 
social appliances, and to the amazing details of commercial 
; and at the same time there will be, if we may argue 

| spe history, a lull in our creative energies. It may be doubted, 
for example, whether society will be subjected for some genera- 
tions to come to any stimulus at all corresponding in magnitude 
and force to the application of steam to locomotion. We may by and 
by have time to settle down. We may cease complacently to regard 

e age asa fast one, and may forbear from straining every nerve 
(as the Guide-Book compilers say that they do) in order to “ meet 
it” and to “ vary with” it. po may no longer be driven from 
— to post as we now are by the “ ever-augmenting facilities of 

vel, extension of commerce, progress of civilization, and miscel- 
laneous developments of the Day.’ 

It is matter for satisfaction that in the reform of education —a 
quarter in which the restless tendency might have worked with 
very disastrous effect — wiser counsels have prevailed. The mode- 
rate tone of the Public Schools’ Commission Re was an ex- 
cellent sign, and it is not surprising to find that the a ce of 
that Report has been y followed ly a Doan or a Royal 
Commission to investigate the condition of middle schools. Backed 
by men like the Bishop of London and Lords Fortescue and 


Lyttelton, the proposal will no doubt receive all the consideration 
which Lord Palmerston has engaged to give it. Lord Fortescue, 
in particular, has taken a leading part in the County School move- 
ment, which promises to do good work; and he is already master 
of a great deal of the complicated detail which would come under 
the notice of the Commission. It will be a great advantage to 
bring the minds of men who know what real is and ought 
to be, to bear directly on the education of a not equally well 
informed, and liable, while searching for the true fire, to be led 
astray by a score of delusive will-o'-the-wisps. It is useless to 
allow one’s imagination to be carried too far on “a wind of pro- 
phecy ”; but we are perhaps not excessively sanguine in expressing 
a hope that, by a natural sequence of causes—among which the 
sound development of education will hold a foremost place—the 
coming generation may enjoy a higher degree of intellectual tran- 
quillity than has fallen to the lot of our own, and that religi 
science, and art may flourish under a kindlier sun, and in @ soi 
enriched by our own laborious mistakes. 


FEMININE WRANGLERS. 


is now some forty years since the world was informed that 
“the schoolmaster was abroad ;” and, to all appearance, he has 
remained all abroad ever since. If we may venture upon a still 
closer description of his travels, we should say that, now-a-days 
at least, the schoolmaster was at sea. There never was a period 
in which that Perey my yom could have felt more utterly 
uzzled at the nature, objects, and method of the task which he 
as been summoned “abroad” to perform. Every branch and 
department of education has become matter of fierce controversy, 
and the currents of feeling are so variable that at the very same 
moment they are flowing violently in two opposite directions with 
respect to the education of various classes of society. Our education 
with regard to the lower classes used to be wide and compre- 
hensive, and was thought to produce good results; but its course 
has lately been reversed with a sudden and violent wrench, and its 
range reduced to the scantiest limits. On the other the 
Public Schools are in the agony of a fierce conflict with a Royal 
Commission, because the Commission desires to make the 
education that they give as wide and comprehensive oo. Pe 
sible. In the public offices, again, the mania that to 
revail for examinations has sensibly abated. The 
SS made no progress, and in one or two instances has received 
severe It has found by that 
ssion of superior cram does not prove the ion ei 
businesslike habits or of talents for ministrs i don, Bat among 
the busybodies who compose the Social Science Association, the 
Society of Arts, and sundry other debating clubs of the same 
kind, the crotchet is as vigorousasever. The most curious deve 
ment of it is a pro that has been recently circulated 
submitting young ladies to Local University Examinations, The 
idea almost takes one’s breath away. It is such a formidable 
advance towards that millennium of universal examination of which 
Lord Stanley dreams, that one looks with some apprehension to 
the next step. The intrinsic difficulties of the scheme, though 
paren may not perhaps be insuperable. The promoters of it 
evidently feel that there may be some difficulty in procuring an 
unbiassed decision on the part of an Examiner with a susceptible 
heart, for one of the speakers implores the Examiners not to suffer 
sentiments of gallantry to interfere with the judicial severity of 
their office. Of course they will do everything to steel them- 
selves against such seductive influences, and, previously to the 
ordeal, will confine their reading exclusively to the Stoic philo- 
sophers. Something may be done, too, by confining the selection 
to learned men advanced in years, and admitting their wives to a 
commanding position in the gallery. Still, with all these 
cautions, it will be next to impossible to persuade the world 
a pretty came by her fairly. Toa 
certain extent, the diflic might be met by appointing learned 
ladies—if any such can he eedte be eae But in 
reality this measure would only invert the evil. The pretty can- 
didate will be as badly off with her own sex as her ugly 
competitors with the other. 

But, when it is done, what is it to end in? What is it to lead to? 
It is not to be supposed that young ladies will trip up to the 
examination merely for the pleasure of flirting across the table. 
The opportunities will be so slender, the object probably so un- 
fascinating, that we must assume some more substantial attraction. 
What is to be the use, then, of her testamur when she has got 
it? The object for which girls are supposed to be brought up is 
that they may be ied, and, as a matter of fact, the majority 
do come to that prosaic end. Do Mr. Hastings and his brother- 
philanthropists contemplate that their scheme should help forward 
that desired consummation? Do they imagine that the 
men of England prefer an examined to an unexamined wife ? Of 
course we can understand that, when the competitive system shall 
have accomplished its full triumph, its last victory will be over 
the marriage It is a complete It isa 
mere system 0} . e — nts ma said to be 
jobbed. "The position ountess or is in 
the gift of an inexperienced young man, who gives it, not to the 
young lady who will perform the duties of that station most to 
the satisfaction of the public, but simply to the young lady he 
likes best. The system is clearly rotten to the core. Such favouritism 
ought not to be allowed to prevail in the appointment of persons to 
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perform except to a large party, an 
equivocal-looking foreigners! What a nuisance 
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fill one of the most important situations in life. The proper course 
of p ing is quite clear, if only the prejudices of the age will 
allow it to be carried out. When an eldest son wants a wife, let 
him communicate with the Civil Service Commissioners, and the 
appointment will be put up to competition. He may be allowed 
to name the age and—as a concession to the weaknesses of 
humanity—the complexion he prefers. The Local University 
Examinations will furnish the machinery; and, as soon as their 
verdict is delivered, the happy bridegroom will lead to the 
hymeneal altar the — who has proved her fitness for his 
hand and heart by her van! of geography and Latin prose. 
Tt may be said by cavillers that geography and Latin prose have 
very little to do with the qualities which will make a woman 
a good wife and mother. But such an objection shows that the 
man who makes it is Ne, Se oy some with the peculiar merits 
of the competitive system. ficiency in geography and political 
economy is quite as certain an indication of the qualities that make 
a woman a good wife, as an aptitude for Greek iambics is of those 
which make an efficient officer in a marching regiment, or as a 
knowledge of mixed mathematics is of the talents that make a 
competent Indian ruler. 


Until, however, that golden ageis reached when the enlightened 
shall ask to see the testamur of his flame before he 


‘pops the question, the poe will probably look with more 


‘wonder than any other fe at schemes of this kind. There is 
certainly no hesitation or reticence in the plan before us. 
The examination system is distinctly proposed “for girls 
of the upper and middle classes.” ere is some difference 


-among the promoters of it as to the subjects to be taught. One, 


comparatively sober qene roposes that there shall be a dif- 
in the girls and the case of boys; and 
that the former, in consideration of their weakness, shall be ex- 
empted from Greek and the higher mathematics. me speakers 
are also doubtful of the necessity of examining young ladies in 
political economy. But these unworthy compromises are sternly 
rejected by the real authors of the scheme. Mr. Hastings, speak- 
ing in their name, insists upon “ the same examination for giris as 
for the boys,” and expatiates upon the eminence which women may 
attain in political — If these proposals were simply confined 
to governesses, there would be a certain amount of reason in them ; 
though, even in choosing a governess, a knowledge of her attain- 
ments only gives you one and that the least important half, 
of her qualifications. But it is not professed that the scheme is 
to be only, or even chiefly, for the benefit of governesses. In 
the speed of the Secretary, Miss Martineau, who is not a 
governess, is set up as the ideal of female attainment. With 
every respect for Miss Martineau’s name, we venture to 
express a doubt whether the nation would be the gainer 
up to her leve uirement.. The i — results 
of over-developed estan must not be an oh t of; but, 

ing to points more capable of public discussion, do these bene- 


‘volent gentlemen really believe that Paterfamilias would be a 


happier man in his mind if he were mated with a “being” who, 
instead of mending his clothes and getting his dinner cooked, had 
a taste for a a career upon the subject of political economy ? 
The integral calculus is all very well in its way; but a lady who 
was very familiar with it, and, naturally, proud of her knowledge, 
might disdain the humbler branches of mathematical science that 
are —— into play in a the accuracy of the butcher’s 
bill. e are constantly that there is no essential an- 
tagonism between a high intellectual culture and the humblest 
domestic duties; and in theory this is perfectly true. The ideal 
woman of the Social Science Association is able to construe a 
chorus of Aischylus, or to calculate the lunar distance, if neces- 
sary, but, as a matter of preference, she had rather employ 
herself in darning her husband's i But this admi- 
rable union of qualities is rarely found; and the classical or 
mathematical heroine of actual life is never happy unless 
she is flirting with a professor, or putting on her best bonnet 
to go and hear a lecture. There is a strong, an ineradicable 
ad ag instinct, that a learned, or even an over-accomplished, 
oung woman is one of the most intolerable monsters in creation. 
at a trial to her friends is the pas musician, who never will 
who spends her whole time 


to society is the accomplished a whose conversation is a 
iy 4 otes! e imagination can hardly 
conceive the horrors of a society in which everything that wore 
wreath and crinoline was either a great Grecian or had. got a high 
class in trigonometry. How the conversation would run upon 
corrupt passages compensation chains! A strong-minded 
woman is like a pretty man; the merit is unnatural to both, and 
both are certain to be ridiculously vain of it. In the case of most 
women, the time spent upon the higher branches of knowledge 
would be thrown away, and would merely displace hours that 
should be spent on training that would fit them for the duties of 
their lives. If Mr. Hastings and his friends should be successful 
in bringing a more ambitious system of education into fashion, the 
only result they will achieve will be to make marriage more diffi- 
cult than it is now to their unhappy victims. An accomplished 
oung lady isa terror to the young mien as things are ; if erudition 
he added to the accomplishments, the terror will become a simple 
panic, 


SUPREME HEAD OR SUPREME GOVERNOR. 


tly lay Peers hardly shone as historians in the late debate 
about Essays and Reviews. Lord Houghton, whose last act 
as a Commoner was to ask leave to set up an image under each of 
the arches of Westminster Abbey, has, in his new sphere, appro- 
priated a character which Lord Ebury must surely look on as a 
most wrongful hing on his manor. Not that we intend to ge 
through Lord Houghton’s speech, though we may point out by t 
way his odd notion that in 1710 there were sixteen Judges, and 
his unaccountable fancy for adorning people, living and dead, with 
the title of Doctor. “ Dr. Whiston” and “ Dr. Jowett” have 
been promoted to their scarlet gowns by Lord Houghton himself. 
Is not this an intrusion on the rights of another peer? If anybody 
besides the Universities and the Primate has a right to make 
Doctors, surely it ought to be Lord Shaftesbury. That plenitudo 
atis which has created so many Bishops must surely include 
the right to confer all inferior honours. But we cannot at all see 
by what services Lord Houghton has earned any such privilege. 
Seriously, this little straw shows the way of the wind. 
When a man talks about “ Dr. Jowett,” we at once see 
that he has not sufficiently mastered the facts of the case to 
induce us to place + confidence in his remarks. But we 
have higher game to fly at than an inaccurate speech in the Lords. 
Among vulgar errors, there are two, of a legal kind, which 
cially need a Sir Thomas Brown to expose them. One is 
the Queen is Head of the Church ; the other is that members of 
the Royal Family may not marry subjects. The latter error is 
based on what has been the practical result of the actual law. 
For the former error there is no excuse at all, The title of Head: 
of the Church has been legally borne > English Sove- 
reigns, and has been legally resigned by them, just as the 
title of King of France has also been legally borne and: 
legally resigned. Queen Mary at her accession was both 
Head of the Church and Queen of France; Queen Victoria 
has never for a moment borne either title. _Lord Houghton, who 
consults Mr. Froude, no doubt knows the facts, whatever explana- 
tion he may put upon them; but the studies of Lord Chancellor 
Westbury do not seem to have gone so deep. Lord bednems | 
uotes the statute of Henry the Eighth which conf 
the title of Head of the Church on the King; he then quotes 
the statute of Elizabeth by which the ws sary wd in eccle- 
siastical matters was restored to the Crown; but he gives no sort 
of hint that that statute did not invest Elizabeth with the dis- 
puted title, and that she herself distinctly refused it. The natural 
inference from Lord Westbury’s speech would be that the title of 
Head of the Church had been borne by Elizabeth and her succes- 
sors, just as it was borne by Henry, by Edward, and for a while 
b . _When the Bishop of Oxford, ints out the historical 
error, the Lord Chancellor can only shuffle out of the business by 
talking about the Bishop’s excited manner and hinting that the 
Bishop himself does not understand the statute. He goes on to 
say :— 

His apology, I think, must be that he himself does not quite understand 
it. The passage cited claims for the Crown, as head of the Church, all juris- 
diction and authority ; but he says that the title was disclaimed by Queen 
Elizabeth. So it was in a spiritual sense, but “the head of the Church” 
is the common denomination of the Crown, and the Queen claimed to her- 
self jurisdiction in a more effective manner as supreme governor of the 
Church of England. 

What this last sentence means we cannot at all guess, and wé 
can only hope that the Times rter has misrepresented the 
Lord Chancellor. We can y think that Lord Westbury 
means to say that the ecclesiastical power of the Crown under 
Elizabeth was “more effective” than it had been under Henry. 
It is certainly hard to see that the powers exercised by Elizabeth 
as “Supreme Governor” were any less than those exercised by 
Henry as “ me Head,” but most certainly they were not any 
greater. Lord Westbury cannot deny that Ehtzabeth refused the 
title of Head of the Church, but he says that she did so only “in 
a spiritual sense ”—whatever that may mean—and he goes on to 
say that “‘ the Head of the Church’ is the common denomination 
of the Crown.” No doubt the form is often used in common dis- 
course, just as people often say in common discourse that the 
King or Queen cannot marry a subject; but the one saying 
is just as legally and historically inaccurate as the other. 
The title, unheard of before Henry the Eighth, was conferred 
on him; it was abolished under Mary; and it has never been re- 
vived since. It has therefore no sy existence whatever; and a 
Lord Chancellor, of all men, is surely bound to measure his 
expressions by the law, and not to take shelter under a vulgar and 
inaccurate usage. 


Now we are not going to argue the theology of the case. It is 
not our province, and, if it were, we could not undertake to decide 
between two such divines as Bishop Wilberforce and Lord Chan- 
cellor Westbury. We wish simply to look at the historical facts, 
Perhaps it might be =~ right that the Queen should be 
Supreme Head of the Church, but as a matter of fact she is 
not Supreme Head. Perhaps it may be quite wrong that the 
Queen should be Supreme Governor of the Church, but as al 


matter of fact she is Supreme Governor. The assumption of the 
title of Head by Henry, and its refusal by Elizabeth, are simple 
historical facts. And those facts must haye some meaning and 
some importance. At our distance of time there may seem to be 
very little difference between the two titles, but it is clear that in 
those days the diflerence must have appeared really 


|| 
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‘When Parliament offered the title of Head to Elizabeth and she 
distinctly refused it, she must have had some intelligible reason 
for her conduct. LKither she must have meant to claim a smaller 
amount of ecclesiastical power than was claimed by her father, or 
she must have thought that the particular title by which her 
father’s ecclesiastical power was described was in some way objec- 
tionable or liable to misconstruction. Now it does not seem that 
the amount of ecclesiastical power vested in the Supreme Governor 


\ was at all less than that which had been formerly vested in the 


ape Head. The objection must therefore have been to the 
title itself as an improper way of describing that power. And a 
little thought will show that her objection was perfectly intelli- 
ible. It does not —— that she objected to anything which 
the Eighth really intended to claim, but that she looked on 
the title of Head as liable to misconstruction—as likely to be under- 
stood as if she claimed powers which neither herself nor her father 
ever meant to claim. : 
The key to the difference will, we think, be found in the lan- 
of the Articles of Religion, taken in connexion with other 
‘ormularies of the time. The Article “of the Civil Magistrates ” 
explains that the “ chief government,” the supremacy vested in the 
Crown, did not give to the King or Queen any power of “ minis- 
tering either of God’s word or of the Sacraments.” This therefore 
was an error which had to be guarded against; nothing of the 
sort was meant, but “some slanderous folks” had fancied it. Any 
title which enco such a notion was better dispensed with. 
Now it is certain that “Supreme Head of the Church” was a 
title which might easily be understood as implying a power of 
“ ministering of God’s word or of the Sacraments,” while no such 
construction could with any fairness be put upon the title of 
“Supreme Governor.” The Supreme Head might seem to 
be something internal, like an Archbishop or a Pope, while 
the Supreme Governor was something external, Governor over 
the Church because Governor over everything else. The Head- 
ship again was something which formed a distinct part of 
the — style. Henry and Edward were Kings and Heads of the 
Church ; it might therefore be construed as meaning something 
ial, something not involved in the idea of kingship, some- 
ing derived from icular votes of Parliament and Convoca- 
tion. Elizabeth’s governorship, on the other hand, formed no 
part of her style; she was Queen and, as such, chief governor ; 
the chief governorship was an inse le accident of her Queen- 
ship. It is most certain that Henry the Eighth did not claim, 
any more than Elizabeth claimed, any purely spiritual powers or 
functions, but it is clear that he mi it while Elizabeth could 
not, be plausibly represented as claiming them. It is also certain 
that, under Henry, and still more under Edward, lan was 
occasionally used, not indeed in legal documents, but ay 
high in authority, which —. give a really fair ground for these 
suspicions of “slanderous folks,’ whether Romish or Puritan. 
Cranmer several times used language which sounded like attri- 
buting to the King a power of making Bishops as well as of 
directing what Bishops should be made. In Henry’s reign the 
Bishops took out royal commissions ; on Edward’s accession they 
took out fresh ones as if the old had expired. Now this pro- 
ceeding is capable of an interpretation not inconsistent with what 
we conceive to be the Elizabethan doctrine; but it is equally 
capable of another interpretation, one closely approaching to the 
doctrine which Elizabeth wished specially to repudiate. Nothing 
of the sort has therefore been done since Elizabeth's accession. 

As we understand the objects both of Henry and Elizabeth— 
those of Edward's advisers are less clear—they wished to assert 
for the Crown a full and unrestrained jurisdiction over eccle- 
siastical persons and in ecclesiastical causes, but not to claim an 
powers purely spiritual. The words “spiritual” and “ecclesiastical ” 
are often as synonymous, so that we sometimes find a 
“spiritual” power claimed for the sovereign. But this is simply 
owing to an abuse of the word “ spiritual ”—to its use in the sense 
of “ecclesiastical,” as when we talk of Spiritual Courts and 
Spiritual Peers. Spiritual power, in the strict sense, was never 
chimed either by Elizabeth or by Henry, and Elizabeth carefully 
avoided everything which might look like such a claim. By 
“ spiritual ” power in the strict sense we mean a ee of adminis- 
tering Sacraments, and other rites which were held to be of directly 
efficacy, including the power of such a power. 

y “ecclesiastical power” we mean an external jurisdiction, a 
power of ruling and judging in a particular class of causes, the 
extent of which has varied at different times. The Sacraments, 
whether two or seven, are strictly spiritual matters; the institu- 
tion of a Rector is a mere ecclesiastical matter. To nominate, 
elect, or confirm a Bishop is a mere ecclesiastical matter; to con- 
secrate him is a purely spiritual matter. This distinction, whether 
in itself good for anything or not, was accepted by all parties in 
the sixteenth century, and could not, without the grossest incon- 
sistency, have been rejected by either Henry or Elizabeth. Henry 
remained till his dying day a devout believer in Transubstantia- 
tion and the Sacrifice of the Mass ; and we suspect that Elizabeth's 
real creed was not very different. If there was a Sacrifice, there 
was also a Priesthood. That Priesthood they were determined to 
keep under their own power, to check it in any schemes of 
temporal encroachment, to keep its ecclesiastical powers completely 
under their control, even to aren =| to it in some degree the 
time, place, and manner of the exercise of its distinctly spiritual 

wers ; but with the distinctly spiritual powers themselves they 

idnot meddle. The Big talet over Priests and Bishops, he heard 
appeals from Priests and Bishops, but to act as Priest or Bishop or 


to em any one to act as Priest or Bishop he never claimed. 
Purely spiritual functions were left free; there is no at law 
by which a Bishop can be ——— to ordain, or hindered from or- 
a at his own pleasure. To determine who should be a Bishop 
is a different matter from making a Bishop, but neither nor 
Elizabeth ever pretended—in land at least—even directly to 
appoint a Bishop. The election and confirmation still remained 
purely ecclesiastical ceremonies; the Crown was simply armed | 
with an irresistible, though indirect, influence in determining who 
should be elected and confirmed. The Crown does not directly 
step in except to order the Consecration of the person y 
esiastically elected and confirmed. Thus, so far from pretending 
to make Bishops, both Henry and Elizabeth shrank from directly 
nominating them. In short, a purely spiritual power they never 
claimed ; but as Henry’s title of Head might be construed as im- 
plying a claim of such a power, Elizabeth preferred the title of 
overnor, which was not open to any such misconstruction. 

The supremacy or “chief government” over the Church con- 
sisted mainly in two things, which are both expressed in the 
familiar form, “in all causes and over all persons, ecclesiastical and 
temporal, within her dominions, supreme.” These words exclude 
the two great claims of the medieval clergy—the right of 
holding ecclesiastical courts independent of the civil , 
and the right of ecclesiastical persons to be summoned before 
those courts only. When the ecclesiastical claims were at 
their highest, the King had really no jurisdiction at all 
over the person of a clerk. Whatever was his offence, he 
was to be tried only in the court of his Ordinary. The Royal 
Supremacy asserts that all men of whatever calling are 
subject to the King, that is, to the law personified in 
him; no Priest or or he is guilty of 
a criminal offence or a civil trespass, can claim to be treated in 
any different way from another man. Again, the same supre- 
macy which embraces all persons embraces also all causes. 
The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Crown may be exercised 
either directly, or on appeal from the “ Spiritual” Courts; the 
principle of supremacy is asserted either way. The eccle- | 
siastical courts were suffered to exist, they were suffered to 
retain some matters of jurisdiction which seem strangely foreign to, 
their objects, but the i was to be supreme in all causes; = 
every ecclesiastical court there was to be a final appeal to a 
sitting in the King’s name. No person, no cause, within the 
realm of England was to be either without a superior ruler, or 
subject to a superior ruler beyond the realm. It is manifest that 
the exemption of any person from the regular tribunals was an 
abuse not to be borne under any well-constituted Government ; 
and it is so difficult to draw the line between ecclesiastical 
and temporal matters, ecclesiastical causes so often involve 
temporal rights, and in England even freehold rights, that to 
subject the ecclesiastical courts to an me es to the royal authority 
was almost equally necessary. These things are the essence of 
that supremacy which Henry described by the title of Supreme 
Head, and Elizabeth, surely more accurately, by that of Supreme 
Governor. Particular enactments, as tothe power of Convocation, 
the way of nominating reery and so forth, are mere particular 
enactments, and are not of the essence of the Supremacy. Its 
essence is that no person, no cause, shall be exempt from the 
power of the law. All ecclesiastical jurisdiction is subordinate go 
the temporal law and the temporal courts; all ecclesiastical 
matters are subjects for legislation in Parliament. In a word, the 
Sovereign is Supreme Governor of the Church, but that spiritual 
power, which all men of the sixteenth century believed in in some 
shape or other, remains untouched. This is perhaps what Lord 
Westbury meant b saying that Elizabeth refi the title of 
Head in “a spiritual sense.” The plain fact is that she refused it 
altogether, because it was capable of being misunderstood in a way 
which she was specially anxious to avoid. 


MR. AND MRS. HOPLEY. 


T has been reserved for the late convict Hopley to exhaust, in 
more senses than one, a theory. This is not given to every man. 
As far as we remember, Ascham, e, and Rousseau had no oppor- 
tunities of airing their visionary views on education. The inimitable 
satirist Arbuthnot, in his Memotrs of Martinus Scriblerus, reduced 
the theory to an absurdity as far as the education of the infant and 
adolescent mind was concerned; and the author of Emile, who 
talked like an angel, left his own children to the mercies of a 
foundling hospital. Mr. Day, the author of Sundford and Merton, 
that manual of high-flying education, was in some 
respects Hopley’s prototype, for he also endeavoured to 
educate .a model wife, as well as a model boy. But Day 
began at the beginning, and selected his future wife in the 
nursery. The complications arising from educating a wife up to 
an ideal standard have not been neglected by recent fiction. "But 
fact is generally more lively than fiction, and the history of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hopley’s connubial experiences is as interesting, and twice 
as painful, as a novel. Hopley, it will be remembered, is the East- 
bourne schoolmaster who, in the summer of 1860, beat a semi- 
idiotic pupil named Cancellor to death, on high “ educational,” 
moral, and religious grounds, and was in uence tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to four years’ penal servit We mention 
the Judge-Ordinary—in summing up ing the jury on 
suit for a judicial separation, on the ground of cruelty, promoted 
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by Mrs. Hopley against her husband—speaks of this very ag- 
guevated maienioen and the n who committed it, in some- 
what euphemistic e characterizes it as “some act 
which brought the h within the grasp of the law, and very 
heavily the hand of the law fell upon him ;” and he goes on to describe 
Hopley as “a man of education and refinement, of great natural 
ability, and with a great many noble though visionary aspirations,” 
and also adverts with evident admiration to his “ warm- 
heartedness and kindness to his wife,” and “his warm affec- 


set up a “ Model Educational Establishment,” with himself as the 
model Christian master, and his wife specially trained by him 
to “aim at becoming the model Christian mistress.” Our notion 
of the man’s character is completed by the defence which he con- 
ducted in person before the Divorce Court. It came to this. Mr. 
Hopley had a theory about wives and education — Possibly 
he entertained it seriously ; possibly he did not. Possibly he might 
be a sincere visionary; possibly he might be a mere quack 
and mountebank. His view—whether he entertained it sincerely 
or not—was that all extant education was wrong, and that it 
was in him so to a wife and family at his family 
should be a model family, and his children “second Christs.” 
And, moreover, he was of opinion that it was in him so to bring 
up and bring out boys, on the Locke and Jacob Abbott principle— 
in which, combined with the occasional use of a rope and “agood 
thick stick,” “ affection is the great moving power ”’—that “ with 
sincere and persevering pains to benefit them, and at the sacrifice of 
time, feeling, and energy,” he could always either beat obstinacy out 
of them or beat them to death. Well, he had an opportunity of 
testing his theories. He did, as a matter of fact, beat one of his pupils 
to death; and he did, as a matter of fact, in commencing the 
education of one of his “second Christs,” his first-born child, 
thrash it when a fortnight old, carry it out in a fish hamper when 
five days old, and within a month of its birth shut it up in a dark 
room to cure its bad temper. This “second Christ” which was to 
be he reduced to hopeless idiotcy; and his model wife he 
modelled into the mother of future Christs by repeatedly striking 
her on the head, whilst pregnant, for not knowing certain lessons 
and sums which he set her, by kicking her and spitting at her, 
and calling her “beast, fool, and ——.” This is the Hopley of 
fact, and on the trial for manslaughter the jury decided that they 
believed him to be a liar as well as a manslayer. He pretended 
that he had left his victim “happy and contented ” overnight, 
whereas, as it was proved, lights were seen in the house at an unac- 
countably late hour, footsteps were heard in the slaughtered boy’s 
room after he was left “‘ happy and contented,” ineffectual attempts 
had been made to eflace the too palpable marks of blood, and the 
clothes of the boy had been partly washed ; and, lastly, he attempted 
to palm off on the country reporters an absolutely account of 
the whole bloody deed. The man Hopley, it is proved, did a 

il to death, reduced his own first-born child to idiotey by 
striking it with his hand when a fortnight old, and habitually 
beat, kicked, and spat on his own wife. To be sure he did 
all this in the interests of high education and true religion. 
He prayed with the boy he slew, in the intervals of rope’s- 
ending him and jobbing a stick into his limbs; and he com- 
posed an cdssizakle manual of the most pious cast, a manual 
of self-examination and mac for his beloved wife, that is, for 
the beast, fool, and —— whom he was in the habit of thrashing 
and spitting upon. And Hopley was, moreover, so tender- 
hearted that he forbade his pupils “ever to inflict unnecessary 
pain, even on the smallest insect”; and his sympathies were so 
universal that in his model play-room he would “reserve a space 
of oak-boards planed to a smooth surface, on which the peg-tops 
could be thrown without injuring their pegs.” 

The question, then, is whether it is quite right for the Judge- 
Ordinary to describe a fellow of this sort as possessed with 
“noble aspirations,” and as one “of whom no one could 
os e was wanting in warm affection and in proper 
religious feelings.” There is a certain authority that says 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and that warns religious 
professors gen y, “Not every one that saith unto me, y 

1” &c. That is to say, the great and only Christ—not one 
of the Ho eration, the second Christs—emphatically 
teaches that is only one reliable thing, which is not extrava- 
gant religious professions, but justice, mercy, and truth. How- 
ever piously a man prays, however so y he adjures by the 
holiest motives, however i may be his appeals, however 
his system, however pious his pretensions, he is 


nothing but a hypocrite and im that is to say, he has no 
really lofty aspirations, and is utterly deficient in warm affection and 
proper religious feelings—if he flogs 


tion, Mrs. Hopley had, as say, @ single to 
stand ‘on. No doubt of ity her pa her hus- 
band’s cruelty was complete and certain. The man is un- 
uestionably a man of will as strong as his red right hand. 
e had completely mastered his wife. She was, while under his 
influence, as omy fascinated and as the bird 
is by the serpent. We are prepared to it that all along— 
before the trial, after the trial, and up to a very recent 
period — she believed in her torturer, and was ready to 
walk with him “erect and unsubdued before the malice of 
his enemies and ing to fulfil his sacred mission,” as, 
even in prison, he loftily anticipated his future career. 
can be little doubt that poor Airs, Hopley was urged — and 
not improperly, except in a legal sense—to prosecute the 
suit by her own ily, and that Hopley is quite right in 
saying that, in appearing in Court, she scarcely acted as a free 
agent. Yet, at the same time, we must admit that this in- 
fluence is at an end if, as is. asserted, Mrs. Hopley has of 
her own free will left England since the suit was decided 
ainst her, rather than run the risk of those happier days 
witich the Judge-Ordinary, not for the first time (hec ohm 
meminisse juvalit), forecasts for erring wives and cruel husbands 
whose connubial bonds he declines to relax. But this is not our 
point. We are not so much commenting on the case as on what 
we regard as a social misfortune, that Hopley’s real character and 
crimes should be treated by high authority in this very lenient and 
apologetic way. There is no crime which may not be justified, after 
a fashion, upon ery It was, in its way, a noble aspiration 
when a murderer, not long ago, treated pt peed woman to whom 
he was engaged as his property, and in all love and sincerity, and 
in the exercise of “ warm affection,” as he would term it, cut her 
throat. But do not high aspirations cease to be noble when man- 
slaughter is their legitimate logical result? Included in Hopley’s 
noble aspirations was the conviction that, when once it came to bea 
question of mastery between himself and a boy, whom he chose 
to consider obstinate, but who was in fact half an idiot, it was his 
duty “ to sy Ange point whatever blows it cost,” as his master 
John Locke it. The fact that he killed the boy, and 
killed him on principle, disposes, we think, of the nobleness of 
his aspirations. And so in the other case. Hopley is well 
up in religious language; he is a truly pious man-slayer and an 
entirely converted wife-torturer. He beats his own infant a 
span long into idiotey, for high moral and educational 
soul and the improvement of her mind. He licks her into pro- 
ficiency in godliness and the rule of three. He engages in prayer 
and indites edifying tracts on self-examination, whilst he slays the 
imbecile, maltreats the weak, and chastises the helpless and 
unconscious baby of two weeks old. Is such a man’s lovi 
irit to be styled “proper religious feelings”? It is not a 
P t, perhaps not quite a proper thing, to urge comparisons ; 
ut inreviewing the present administration of the Divorce Court, 
we cannot quite forget the memories of a Stowell and a Cresswell, 
who estimated sentimentalism at its proper value, and who always 
discouraged, and certainly never talked, nonsense, 


THE SCIENCE OF FEDERAL RECRUITING. 


city of Boston has long been famous for the number and 
magnitude of its charitable institutions. It is generall 
found that an extraordinary development of corporate energy ten’ 
to dwarf the growth of individual minds, but Boston is a nappy 
exception to this and many other rules, She is blessed in 
ossession of a citizen whose poy the narrow 
Conk of place and circumstance, and who has found time, amidst 
all the distracting influences of civil dissension, to compassionate the 
sufferings and the wrongs of the Irish labourer. With Mr. Kidder, 
to pity and to relieve are one. He has doubtless studied Bishop 
Butler, and learned the importance of at once translating emotions 
into acts. What with others might have remained a barren senti- 
ment became with him a scheme for a self-supporting emigration 
from Ireland to the United States. His agent was commissioned to 
offer a free and a new suit of clothes to any able-bodied 
man, with the promise of having work found for him immediately 
on reaching Boston. The emigrants were, at the outset, to be 
limited to 1,000; and the first instalment of this fortunate band, 
102 in number, sailed from Liverpool on the 27th of last 
February. They reached Portland on Wednesday the 9th of March, 
and, on landing, a few of th whose fortunes we shall follow 
presently, got separated from their companions. The main body 
went on to Boston the same evening, and arrived there about nine 
o'clock. Even the most exalted a is not proof against sur- 
prise, and it now appeared that Mr. Kidder had not expected them 
so soon, and had therefore made no arrangements for their recep- 
tion, A large empty building was found, however, into which 
they were turned, tired and hungry ; and, according to Mr. Kidder’s 
own account, “an ample supply of such refreshments as could be 
t at that late hour” was sent in to them that night, and a break- 
fast, of the same quality as that provided for the guests at one of 
the principal hotels, on the following morning. If the men’s state- 
ment.is to be believed, the food obtainable in Boston late in the 
evening is of a very limited description, while the tastes engen- 
dered by hotel life must be decidedly peculiar, since the supper 
in question consisted of a barrel of biscuits and a cheese, and the 


of sundry buckets of whisky. But Mr, Kidder’s per- 


2 tion and proper religious feelings.” Now we happen to 
have a pretty accurate mapping out of Hopley’s 
eas It is presented to us incidentally by the evidence pro- 
duced on the trial for the manslaughter of the =f Cancellor in 
1860, but more fully in Hopley’s own account of himself con- 
aay, tained in the pamphlet entitled, Facts bearing on the Death of Reginald 
C. Cancellor, In this pamphlet Hopley had the hardihood, while 
awaiting his trial, to beg for contributions from the credulous to | 
| 
own into idiotcy, and thrashes his wife upon the highest | 
4g religious motives, because, while pregnant, she breaks down in a 
4q spelling lesson. Society, we think,-has some right to complain 
right and wrong, and seems 
: i to lay down that noble aspirations and proper religious feelings 
a are compatible with crimes of this sort. We are not asserting 
q for @ single moment that, in the suit for a judicial separa- | breakfast 
q 
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formance fell short of his promises in a more important particular 
than that of food. In the heat of a rous enthusiasm, he had 
undertaken to find work without having any to offer, and his first 
ce among his emigrants, on the night of their arrival, was 
to announce this unpleasant fact. He represented it, however, as 
merely a momentary difficulty ; and, with the horror of idleness 
common to all good men, he suggested that, “to prevent any loss 
of time,” they should enlist in the 28th Massachusetts regiment, 
which was composed entirely of Irishmen. At first no one seems 
to have cared to follow this advice, but the whisky breakfast 
had the effect of rousing some martial ardour, and a few introduc- 
tions to the recruiting agent were happily effected. Most of the 
men, however, persisted in their refusal, and Mr. Kidder 
promptly proved to them that if they would not work, neither 
should they eat, by giving them no more food,. and, on the 
approach of night, turning them out of the building. For the 
next few days, they hung about the town, subsisting on the — 
of their countrymen, until some found work for themselves, 
others were finally driven to enlist. Mr. Kidder complained 
bitterly of the failure of his benevolent experiment, and of his 
useless expenditure of 7,000 dollars in bringing the men over; 
but his fellow-citizens console themselves for the sufferings of so 
a man by the reflection that, at the present rate of bounties, 
he has probably made at least 500 dollars on every man whom he 
rsuaded to enlist. If he had induced the whole body to follow 
is suggestions he would thus have cleared more than 10,0001. by 
his charitable enterprise, and so fulfilled, at any rate in 


his own m, his ex intention of “doing a good deal of 
good at a small outlay.” 
In the meantime, the men who had been left behind at Portland 


had been undergoing very similar treatment. It seems that 
Mr. Kidder’s agent was really anxious to take them all on with 
him to Boston, but Maine has a quota to fill up as well as 
Massachusetts, and his intentions were speedily frustrated by some 
of his charges getting drunk before the time at which he had 
intended them to do so. As soon as the steamer touched the 
wharf, a mysterious st r, who gave himself out as a Canadian, 
appeared at a neighbouring public-house and bought a keg of 
whisky, which he took down with him to the harbour. He was 
not heard of again, but the effects of his benevolent purchase were 
speedily visible in the arrival of some of the emigrants at the 
public-house, clamouring for whisky, and bearing evident traces 
of having already “ drunk considerably.” The landlord denies 
that he served them with any liquor, but it appears, from the 
evidence of a policeman, that this denial is at most true in the 
letter only, as there were two or three well-dressed men present 
who were “ very liberal with their money,” while, at the same 
time, they drank nothing themselves. The result of all this was 
that several of the Irishmen lost the train to Boston, and in the 
course of the afternoon seven of them were brought to the police 
station, very drunk and very noisy, and there locked up for 
the night. Karly the next morning, a recruiting agent was told by 
one of the police that there were several men in custody who, “it 
was his impression,” were anxious to enlist. The agent accordingly 
ted himself at the rae station, where he found the chief 
officer quite ignorant of any such desire on the part of the 
prisoners, but at the same time quite willing to allow the agent to 
ascertain their wishes for himself. He found the way smoothed 
for his operations. The men had had no food since the previous 
morning, and they had been told that they were liable to a fine of 
12. 108., or to an imprisonment of thirty days. It is not surprising 
that ipo Irishmen, just landed in a strange country, half- 
starved, and with no friend to appeal to, should Tore regarded a 
month’s imprisonment as an immediate evil to be avoided at any 
cost. They toltl the recruiting agent that they would not enlist 
80 Jong as they were kept in prison, and he at once applied to the 
City Marshal to set them free, giving as a reason his belief that 
he should be able to enlist them. According to the police account, 
they were then discharged unconditionally ; according to the men’s 
statement, they were only set free when they had signed the 
enlistment papers. What is certain is, that all seven did enlist, 
and were sent to the camp outside the city that same afternoon. 
In the course of a day or two, the British Consul at Portland laid 
these facts before Lord Lyons, who at once sent a remonstrance to 
Mr. Seward, ge pe with a request that the men might not be 
ordered to join the army of the Potomac until the justice of their 
complaint had been inquired into. The request came too late, the 
men seme | been despatched to the seat of war before it reached 
Mr. Se , but an inquiry was instituted at Portland, in which 
the facts we have related were clearly established. But the Board 
of Enrolment declined to ise any possible collusion between 
the people who treated the men to whisky, the officers who locked 
them up, and the agents who induced them to enlist; and as 
none of these acts, taken gunn, constituted a breach of the 
law, it was decided that the enlistment was strictly in order. 
Lord Lyons, however, was not discouraged. He went over the 
bs seers pointed out how the very admissions of the official 
tnesses, the only ones who had been accessible, told against the 
defence they had set up, and, at last, on the 25th of May, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining Mr. Seward’s consent to the men being ordered 


back to Portland, and the whole case gone into again in their 
ce. By that time, however, two of them been killed 
action, three more were lying wounded in the hospital, and only 


two were able to avail ves of the permission thus tardily 


conceded. 
Such is the story of one single group out of the vast numbers 


TI5 
of British subj i i 


ts now , against their wills, in the armies 
of the Federal States. ‘The character of the methods by which 
they have been enlisted rests on the most unimpeachable testimony. 
It is admitted, in the aggregate, by the military authorities them~- 
selves. There is'a report from General Wistar to General Dix in 
which he laments the number of desertions that are constantly 
taking place, and attributes them mainly to the “scandalous and 
inhuman manner’”’ in which the men had been first and 
then enlisted, put into uniforms, and carried off to the army before 
consciousness fad returned. In every one he meets, the emigrant 
finds an enemy. The Federal Government is anxious to keep up 


its fighting h, as well as to maintain the political presti 
of oat supply of recruits. The State officials 


wish to keep on terms with the central authority, and to make 
their quota with as little inconvenience as ible to the persons 
of their own citizens. Thesystem of paying the bounties to middle 


men has created a wholly new species of traders throughout the 
country, whose interest it is to enlist foreigners just arrived, in 

ference to any other class, for the obvious reason that they can 
Fofrand them of the payment legally due to the recruit with less 
chance of oS e do not — that ae roms finds 
the investigation of complaints the most painf unsatis- 
factory of all the tasks which have devolved on him since the 
outbreak of the civil war. His d show with what con- 
scientious care he di this portion of his duties, how much 
kindness and sympathy he shows towards his unfortunate fellow- 
coun end bow little assistance ox rediress: an: obtains: fons 
the United States Government :— 


investigation. 
ments made by the complainants, and affirm that the enlistments were 
voluntary, lawful, and correct in all particulars. From the nature of the 


States Government gives credence by 
retains the recruits in its service. 

But if little can be done to remedy the mischief in America, 
something may be effected at home. It is the flow of Irish 
emigration which does most to swell the foreign element in the 
Federal armies; and though it may be difficult to check a system 
of covert recruiting by Federal ts, the influential classes 
throughout Ireland—the landlords, the Roman Catholic clergy, the 
Government ofticials—might do much in the way of 
Sonieeemevete and helping them, as far as possible, 
to understand the nature of the welcome they are likely to 
meet with across the Atlantie. Probably nothing would further 
this end better than a simple reprint of such letters as those 
written to Lord Lyons by the men enlisted at Portland. They 
would appeal at once to the class to which the writers belong, and 
would ace than anything how fast the illusions of the Irish 
emigrant disappear in the presence of the hard realities which 
await him in the land of the free. 


SIR F. SMITH AND THE ADMIRALTY. 


IR F. SMITH did not ain without reason of the utterly 
uns tic fashion in which the Admiralty are attempting to 
grope their way to the two naval desiderata—the best armour 


and the best gun. But if the vague, thriftless, and almost aimless 

ings of the Admiralty can be anywhere, it is in 
the unmeaning and desultory methods of attack which their critics 
in Parliament have commo —- Any one who considers for 
a moment what the task the Admiralty really is must see 
how ludicrous a proposal it was to appoint a Commission te con- 
sider the construction and i ships of war, and to report 
upon a final scheme to be adopted for the British navy. In the per- 
petual struggle for superior means of attack and defence, finality is 
impossible ; and even if such a Commission were com of men 


of superhuman skill and way any report which it might 


iment for themselves, by building shi me 


ty, but in a reconstruction of the 
whole ~~ The fault is, that the Admiralty does its 
a new Admnizalty that would its work For the 
present, to go to of the matter; 

if Sir F. Smi wastes a bad system, 
give an easy triumph to those w anpeeapy & he co 
not have hit upon a more effective plan to 

touched on speci 

was not less unfortunate in his tactics. 

the mere fact that a number of different models have been 
not in itself a ground for censure, and 

at once by the observation that it was 


EEE 


| 
i 
| 
| | 
. 
| In point of form, indeed, there is little to complain of. The remonstrances 
, addressed by me to the Secretary of State are duly acknowledged and trans- 
mitted to the War-or the Navy Department. ‘The Department orders an j 
case there can seldom be any evidence, except : of . recruiting = 
on one side, and the men enlisted on the other; and commonly the United 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
before it was a year old. Perhaps it might be repli 
that the Commission should sit en permanence, and enlighten 
the Admiralty _b riodical reports. Even this would 
| 
Admiralty by a new Board of a more permanent character; and this 
leads at once to the obvious conclusion drawn by Sir Morton Peto, 
that the remedy should be sought, not in one Commission after 
| 
| 
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guns of various kinds before any safe conclusion could be arrived 
at. The Admiralty are not to blame for ing on iments in 
every department of their work; but, as their experiments cost 
millions of money and years of precious time, the country has a 
right to complain that trials of ships and are organized on 
no intelligent system, and that the lessons taught at Shoeburyness 
are not applied in the dockyards. There is much yet to be dis- 
covered in the matter of guns, but one fact is ascertained beyond 
the possibility of doubt, and that is, that the destructive power 
of a gun is more than doubled by using steel in place 
of iron shot. In fact this was proved many years ago, before the 
eyes of the Admiralty; and though the official perception of the 
truth seems to date only from more recent experiments, there 
has been ample time to utilize the discovery. But it is not done, 
and the only use the Admiralty have made of their experiments is 
to satisfy themselves, and to proclaim to foreigners, that the guns of 
the British fleet may be faced with impunity by any respectable 
iron-clad. Itis a monstrous fact that, while Lord Russell was 
dilating on the readiness of the Channel Fleet, there was not a 
single steel bolt or shell on board of any of the ships. It may 
be very meritorious to rediscover known facts by costly ex- 
periments, but, if no use is made of the results, the Admiralty 
can scarcely excuse their general shortcomings by parading 
the zeal with which scientific trials are conducted for the benefit 
of the world at large. This is not an isolated case of neglect, 
but simply represents the groove into which the Board has got. 
The Board always works in grooves. Some years ago it was in a 
wooden groove, and laughed to scorn the suggestion of armour- 
one ing at once on a e, leaving the prelimi- 
experiments to be tried after the event, when Shey eater 
sufficed to account for the observed failures. It was in this 
temper that the large breech-loaders were built by the hundred 
before one had been tested, and that, many years before, a whole 
fleet of their iron frigates was launched before an attempt 
had been made to ascertain whether they would not be torn to 
shreds by the first shot or shell which might chance to hit them. 
This mood has passed away for the moment, and the 
groove that the Admiralty runs in just now is the scien- 
tific e ental groove. Everything is to tested 
with the utmost care. No money is to be spared, no time 
is to be , to arrive at the most precise and accurate 
results. ether a Whitworth field-piece or an Armstron 
excels its rival by a quarter per cent. is an inquiry weighty oon 
to occupy more than a whole summer, and every possible and im- 
rama target is allowed to be tried with guns of every imaginablé 
i And when all is learned that experiments can teach, the 
Board goes complacentiy to sleep, and (as in thé case of the steel 
shot) never thinks of acting on the knowledge it has acquired. It 
was the same with the long series of target trials. By g 
luck the first Warrior model was, for its weight, a very excellent 
form of plating, and subsequent experiments showed that it 
would o +f be deteriorated by increasing the iron at the 
expense the backing, or by dividing a given thickness of 
metal into two plates instead of one. In the teeth of 
these results, two new forms of armour, at once heavier and 
weaker than the Warrior t, were employed, the one in the 
Minotaur class, the other on the Lord Warden. But the Admi- 
ralty was happy in the consciousness of having tried its experi- 
ments, and left their tical application to future generations. 
The same curious law of procedure which explains the course 
oice of guns for naval purposes. © searc. e best gun 
has been pursued with oven more zeal than the inquiry into the 
most effective material for projectiles or plating, and, it must be 
acknowledged, not without effect. The rule that the efficiency of 
a gun may be measured by its charge i on almost irre- 
oo of the principle on which it is rifled, is no longer a mere 
uction of theory, but an established fact. To this we may add, that 
the minimum charge which will be effective against iron-plating, as 
at present constructed, is tolerably well ascertained. ving in- 
_structed theirminds by this satisfactory acquisition of knowledge the 
Admiralty have repeated their singular error, and have declined 
to furnish the navy with guns without which our ships cannot 
possibly —- enemy’s iron-clad. There are one or two guns 
navy t — do at considerable 
range upon armour-plating, an are mounted on the al 
Sover which the reluctantly handed 
Captain Coles to construct after his own designs. There is not 
another ship in our whole iron-cased fleet which carries a single 
adequate power; and if any one reproaches the ‘Admiralty 


ships which are armed upon the same Pile 


and the only 
feature common to them all is the absence 


the only guns 


that are likely to prove of the slightest use against an armour- 


plated enemy. 
i in the construction of the ships themselyes, the 
same disregard of the ascertained ‘conditions which ought 


to be satisfied is equally apparent. A ship is a good ship which 
is fairly Seinoted ier armour, capable of steaming from twelve to 
fourteen knots, and able to carry at least one effective gun. There 
has been much controversy on a point scarcely yet settled by 

iment, whether these requirements can be best fulfilled in 
ships of moderate tonnage by adopting the cupola or turret con- 
struction, or by the still newer ae of enclosing the arma- 
ment in a fixed battery near the centre of the vessel. 
Mr. Reed, the inventor of this last design, has through- 
out maintained that, if Captain Coles can work a gun of 
given weight together with its unwieldy turret, he can train a gun 
of at least equal dimensions on the ena He may 
he right, but, acting on the law which now rules all the actions of 

e Admiralty, he contented himself with demonstrating on 
paper the possibility of ee Captain Coles, and has actuall 
armed his ships with guns of only half the size of those whi 
frown out of the turrets of the Royal Sovereign. We do not dis- 
pute Mr. Reed’s assertion that he can do much greater things, and 
can only wonder why, having the power to make his ships service- 
able, he turns them out with a useless armament, with the 
veriest mockery of protective plating. The same ruling idea, which 
in the particulars we have noticed has as yet rendered nugatery 
all the valuable experiments that have been tried, may be 
through every other branch of naval construction. Ships are built to 
steam ata rate which will make them useless except to delay their 
speedier consorts, and rigged in a fashion which will leave them 
helpless when they have exhausted the few days’ supply of coal 
which their bunkers will contain. There are scarcely two vessels 
of the fleet which can sail or steam in company on — terms, 
and this not from any accidental failure, but because the Admiralty, 
in their thirst for experimental knowledge, have been anxious to 
reproduce the worst types as well as the best, as though their only 
object was to form a collection of naval curiosities, to illustrate by 
comparison all the possible defects as well as excellences which a 
man-of-war can display. 

If this is the rationale of Admiralty progress, it is clear that no 
Commission can set matters straight. It is not so much informa- 
tion that they want as the determination to act upon the know- 
| ledge which they possess, Executive imbecility not be cured 
P| scientific advice ; and while we do reo the vast expense 
| of the experiments which have been so prodigally tried, or imagine 
_ that anything like finality has yet been approached, we may per- 
| haps venture to remind the Admiralty that it is to no purpose that 
| they discover the best guns, the best armour, or the best ships, so 
long as they insist on building and arming the British navy after 
a fashion which their own investigations have proved to be 


WATERING-PLACES AND THEIR REPUTATIONS. 


HE facilities offered to the Londoner for getting at the sea, 
and for shifting from point to point along the coast-line of Kent 
and Sussex, are greater now’ than in any previous season. With 
the exception of the coast between Ramsgate and Dover, to effect 
which journey the rail takes us round by Canterbury or Ashford. 
it is possible to go from London to Brighton—through Strood and 
Rochester, Margate, Ramsgate, Hastings, St. Leonards, East- 
bourne (on a short branch line), and Lewes—by a line which k 
on the edge of the coast all the way, first of all skirting 
Thames estuary, and then the bluer water which encircles the 
Foreland and bathes Beachy Head. Taking the south-eastern 
coast as the natural — of London, its whole available extent 
from Margate to Worthing is not yet crowded with houses. Of 
course the character of the coast itself will make many parts 
of it non-available. It is not a profitable to blow up 
a cliff and build houses with the splinters, but probably some 
agency will be found, with the advance of physical science, 
which will cause the shattered fragments to settle down in the 
form of walls, and Sh are’s cliff may be thus decomposed into 
marine villas. But, pending this step in a forward direction, there 
appears to be unoccupied space about Pevensey Bay, and about 
ewhaven and Seaford, which might extend the cockneys’ cool- 
ing ground during the amphibious months of the year. Proprietors 
are in many quarters fully aware of this, and are speculating on a 
rise whenever a really fine roasting summer overtakes London, 
increasing as it is both in the number of its inhabitants-and in 
their facilities for escaping from it. The land on the Kentish 
or Sussex coast is likely to fetch a gradually lengthening price for 
some time to come. 

There is the more call for some such extension of the 
summer aquarium of Londoners, inasmuch as they have had some 
severe lessons lately, showing how spots with an atmosphere quite 
flush with oxygen and oe would seem to be vaneptinds of 
morbific influence by the recklessness of those who resort thither. 
Families compress themselves into five bed-rooms who have been 
used to ten; or a sea-side villa is packed and gorged with human 
beings — cook, butler, and waiting-maids included—until it re- 
sembles “ four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” Many of 
these inmates abhor that immersion which it is the privilege of 
the situation to furnish. For them, affusion is enough, or perhaps 
too much. Meanwhile, they stuff and stagnate, and do not read 
Erasmus Wilson on the human skin, The house itself perhaps is 
newly run up to suit a growing demand, and is one of those egg- 
shell structures in which the little brick that there is seems intro- 
duced in order to make the masses of.plaister stick together. It 

the 


is probably ill-found in what sanitary research, 


= 

= ] Wi el ignorance or neglect of the conditions Of naval wariare, | 

q Lord Clarence Paget thinks it sufficient to reply that they have | 

ee their ordnance committee, and their iron-plate committee, and | 

— that their scientific acquaintance with the ee is — to that | 

of any the world. ey wholly | 

q neglect to act upon the experience which they have gained at 

i so much cost and labour, and the Channel Fleet remains | 

q as powerless for offence as if Shoeburyness and its expe- | 

g riments had never been heard of. There are scarcely two | 

| 
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simple instincts of the olfactory nerve, shows to be the most 
important branch of structural detail in a domestic edifice. Like the 
knives which were manufactured not to cut but to sell, these erec- 
tions are made to let, not to be inhabited ; and seaside builders know 
well that inmates for a few weeks, succeeded by more for an 
equally short term, and so on until the season is run out, will 
endure a good deal of cubical compression within doors in con- 
sideration of the basking and ventilation which they go through 
without. But it is at night that the mischief is chiefly done. 
The house becomes like an old blunderbuss ch to the muzzle 
with destructiveelements. The sons of the family or their friends 
bivouac on sofas; a bloated flunkey, like a reel in a bottle, is stowed 
away in a closet under the stairs; and the younger children are 
packed in a maritime piggery as near the roof as they can be 
crammed. What chemists call “carbonization,” and ordi 
mortals “ stuffiness,” of the air takes place, and the consequence is 
that the local members of the medical faculty have a lively season 
of it. Then a panic succeeds ; accusations and recriminations go on 
between the residents and the visitors—the former insisting that 
the latter brought the malaria with them, the latter that they 
found it there—just like the controversies which in London 
lodgings turn upon the superfluous inmates of the bedding. A 
small portion of common sense will show that families 
coming to the seaside cannot expect to find a charmed air, proof 
inst all the usual conditions of salubrity. Nature claims fair 
play, and if they find her ready to serve them with an atmosphere 
which is sweet, they should common precautions not to make 
it foul, or they must take the consequences. Something very 
like this took place last year at Eastbourne, which nature and the 
Duke of Devonshire between them have done their best to make as 
charming aseaside snuggery as the man weary of share-lists and blue- 
books could desire. It grew perhaps a little too rapidly for all 
possible local precautions to be taken at once; it became too out- 
rageously rr for the immediate accommodation of all the 
world, with his wife and family. The price of lodgings went up 
accordingly, and the ratio of human beings to cubic feet of 
sleeping-room rose in proportion. People flung wholesome pre- 
caution to the winds, and the winds returned the compliment by 
diffusing the contagion so engendered. Yet, with all this, the 
death-rate — which is about, if not actually, the lowest in 
the British Isles — only rose one per cent. But mean- 
while one medical man, zealous to be the local champion, 
wrote a statement — whether of defence or denunciation 
hardly signifies — to the Times. And when this little bird 
had once “ to sing,” the “four-and-twenty blackbirds 
baked in the pie,” as aforesaid, all joined chorus and complained 
aoe | were the victims. But the local authorities have since 
themselves briskly, and, as we are glad to learm@n the 
authority of the Lancet, have scraped, and fumigated, cut elaborate 
new drains, and plentifully flushed the sewers, until the doctors 
are beginning to complain that the place is become so absurdly 
healthy that their occupation has well-nigh gone. The place, 
however, were it less perfectly salubrious than the Registrar- 
General’s returns prove it to be, would still have a charm of its 
own in the excellent proportion and symmetry of the streets and 
buildings, the outline of which has been guided by the eye of one 
who is at once a duke and a wrangler. Dux nobis et auctor opus 
est is a cry that cannot here be raised. The “duke and author” 
of its existence has left his mark upon Eastbourne in large spaces, 
oe clumps of street-side foliage, and blue permeating glimpses 
sea. 

Tunbridge Wells—only a watering-place in the pump-and- 
tumbler meaning of the the world that it 
has been unjustly suspected of fever; and, by way of provin 
the fact, it has mobbed and burnt in elligy the valical 
busybody who first sniffed the atmospheric bane at the openin 
aa in a “dead” drain, and has riddled his windows wi 
tatoes and pebbles. Besides this incontestable refutation of 

foul aspersions, the incumbent of a leading church writes 
a most strictly guarded letter, exalting the sanitary state of the 
town since a certain dayin June. He does not throw a very 
clear light on matters before that date; but, as this is July, we 
will let bygones be bygones, and not point to what the obvious 
inference is. That officious veatagns who first invoked all the 
powers of hygiene, including Sir G. Grey, and who suffered in 
effigy as aforesaid for his zeal, has, we hope, got damages for his 
smashed windows out of somebody. His conduct only proved 
that human judgment is fallible, and that glass is frail. His 
fellow-townsmen have shown that their susceptibilities on the 

t of a scanty run of visitors are-at least equal to his own 
on the subject of “ misplaced matter” and effluvia, and that they 
consider his remarks more misplaced even than the matter in 
question. The reputation of a watering-place, or other retreat 
of a breezy character, for salubrity, when once compromised, is a 
to a wiy's t the case 

“Humpty Dumpty ” is “great fall.” Na jealo 
of adjacent watering-places has recently shown i to ones 
truly female ingenuity of resource in endeavouring to blacken the 
character of a dreaded rival, and to show that, as regards “cleanness 
of bill,” it was no better than it should be. An emissary, as was 
supposed, of some house-speculators at a place of established 
fame, which we will call ey, was lately seen at another 

of more recent and rising popularity, which we will disguise 
as Westspring, going about on the colourably harmless errand of 
selling sponges, but lodging an envenomed arrow of slander with 
every specious fungus w he sold. He would creep about the 


area, and, as he parted with a fine en to the cook for “ next 
to nothing,” would mysteriously add, “ Does your missis know the 
fever is raging at Westspring, only thadoctors keep it close?” So 
he would poison the minds of the nursemaid sporting with her 
prattling cherge on the shore, or of young ladies grouping with 
us engaged, it appears e was overhe some e 
boatmen, who took, it so to heart that the rec | the sponge- 
vending impostor, sponges and all, and would have added feathers, 
had feathers formed part of their marine stores. To make sure, 
however, that the coating of tar was waterproof, and therefore 
hygeistically proof against the imputed contagion, they soused him 
handsomely # ide; and in this eminently antiseptic and sani- 
condition the jealous ian of the public health was 
allowed to go his way to the police-office, and make his case 
known, of which those among our readers who care to pursue 
the affair further may expect a full report in the Westspring 
Gazette, But, to return to real names, at Hastings, not very 
long ago, as we have heard and verily believe, there was 
a difficulty arising from the leading doctor of the place him- 
self dying of a contagious malady while attending a ne 
who also died. At Hastings, however, arrangements for the 
offence of susceptible visitors may be said to be complete, in the 
huge sewer-pipes which issue forth upon the beach in the very 
front of the Grand Parade, or whatever the main line of sea-front 
may be called, and which, when the tide is below half-ebb, ma 
be seen in unmistakeable activity. Yet the acclimatized whew | 
of the Hastings residents seem to relish these mephitie rills as 
though they were ornamental fountains running with eau de Cologne : 
and, as the season for Hastings falls in the colder months, visitors 
perhaps hardly ever appreciate the fulness of the bouguet which 
the municipal authorities provide. This contrivance for repelling 
the fastidious, ings shares with oe but then Brighton 
is too com for a dou to seem even 
“mi ; is too big for anythi ort of a pesti to 
Nor are these peculiar views of imparting artificial tone and body 
to the sea-water, on the of which the bathing-machines are 
drawn up, at all peculiar to ings and Brighton. They are the 
rule rather than the exception, so far as our observation has gone. 
But here, again, we ought to mention that Eastbourne has banished 
sewage to an outfall half-way between the town and the redoubt 
which forms the boundary to nursemaids and civilization at the 
eastern extremity of the plane of the shore, and that a new 
main is being cut to carry it away two miles further 
still. We commend this = to whoever is concerned 
in the laying out of Seaford, a nascent offshoot of the 
Brighton and South Coast system of water-privileges for Lon- 
doners. By due-care, at the ning, to insist on the foundations 
of a place being laid in health’ and its walls set up in purity, it 
might almost be made fever-proof. Ramsgate and Margate are 
too well known to need more than the hint that their sand-beach 
is what chiefly preserves them in favour, and enables each of them to 
presume on @ popularity which the clumsy and tasteless congeries 
o1 houses, miscalled a town, would not otherwise conciliate. 
The railway, however, should never have been allowed to usurp 
the beach, as it has done, and to obstruct with “sleepers 
what was once a promenade. But let us give a parting word 
to all a concerned in keeping watering-places eubtacionn. 
If the lodging-house keepers run up their rents to any price 
which accidental circumstances enable them to command, the 
visitors who would take five rooms will cram into three, and esta- 
blish an artificial inferno in nature’s own paradise of health. The 
greedy hankering after higher prices then recoils on themselves in 
the form of sanitary terrorism, end a fever panic, once set in, may 
empty a place for several subsequent seasons. If a case or two of 
any contagious disorder of a dangerous type should arise, some kind 
friend or other, some epidemiological pharisee, some anti-zymotic 
zealot, or some social. is sure to write off at once to 
the Times, and a swarm of correspondents come out ‘like blue- 
bottles in ‘its columns, and buz the evil abroad, and utterly 
fly-blow the reputation of the locality. Then follows a smashing 
leader, sending the whole _~ notwithstanding its maritime 
pretensions, “to Coventry” for an indefinite period. The local 
/¥sculapius has drawn the thunder of Jupiter Pessimus Maximus on 
his own head, and has the satisfaction of reading “house” or 
“ apartments to let” in every other window all over the town, the 
emptiness of his own side of the street staring blankly at the 
emptiness of over ‘the way. And he has the further gratification 
of feeling the same vacuity in his own pockets, as, on the pretence 
of making his visits, although equally out of patients and patience, 
he takes a sullen turn up and down the beach, meditating on the 
at ney the affairs of men,” and, like the bird of ill-omen in 


Solus in siccd secum spatiatur arena. 


LANDSEER AMONG THE LIONS. 


S° far as the nation has any general sentiment on matters of art, 
we are afraid that it goes decidedly beyond even those expres- 
sions of impatience with which Admiral Walcott yearly bewails, in 
the House of Commons, the non-appearance of the Nelson Lions. 
The companions of our great naval hero are annually dropping off ; 
the sacred band who wish, before they die, to see his tardy monu- 
ment honoured by completion are grayhaired and few; and we 
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cannot be surprised if they are not altogether satisfied even by | the phrase “high art,” is too misty to signify more than the pre- 


that which has so often a men and members—the melli- 
fluous assurances of Mr. Co that the work has been placed in 
the very best of hands, and is rapidly approaching completion. An 
injudicious article which appeared last autumn in a Government 
journal, too faithfully backing up the Board of Works, increased 
the public annoyance by its loud and almost menacing, though 
still unfulfilled, assurances. People are now beginning to pass 
Trafalgar Square with ejaculations of ir as they see the 
vivacious ragamuffins of peltin other on the paral- 
lelograms where the lions should be, and are not; whilst 
classical Peers and ssthetic Commoners mentally address Sir 
Edwin in the words of Cicero on a similarly g occasion— 
Quousque tandem abutere patientid nostra ? ju etiam leo iste 
tuus nos eludet ? 

Our main object in drawing attention to this matter is to show 
that this impatience, natural as we must confess it to be, is, how- 
ever, without just foundation. The lioness herself, as we are 
told, brings forth her cub with pain, and but once a year; and 
we think there are excellent reasons, arising from those inevitable 
laws of art which even Sir Edwin cannot evade, ot ne gestation 
of his specimen of felis leo should be omer through several 
seasons. Yet, meanwhile, we cannot but sympathize with the 
regret which must be felt by an artist so distinguished and so 
respected when he reads the debates, or hears of the 
clamour, and reflects how the years are going by. Nothing, we should 
think, could be more annoying to him than such rash remature 
newspaper compliments as those already alluded to, which antici- 
pate the verdict before the work itself is in court, and even, by a 
strange clumsiness of adulation, raise (if we could believe 
them) untoward expectations of its success. We refer to the 
remark of the Times (August 25, 1863), that “ only one lion has 
been modelled ; a slight variation in treatmeni will enable the 
artist to adapt this one design to his four pedestals.” It is 
hardly to observe that so mechanical a as 
would be not only totally op to everything , in a lon 


course of yed, but woul 
be quite unworthy of any artist. No “variation in treatment,” 
whatever that hazy phrase may be toimply, could make a 


single model do duty for four attitudes. With every other finely- 
organized creature, a lion, like the poet’s cloud — 
Moveth altogether, if it moves at all ; 


but we the reader’s pardon for insisting, except in connexion 
with ao on “lions in the path” of our distinguished artist, 
on a fact so obvious. 

Without more than an allusion to the eurrent rumour which 
speaks of certain annoyances said to have arisen in connexion 
with the studio where the work has been carried on, we think we 
have already indicated sufficient external causes at once to explain 
the retardation of this i 


We have selected the task undertaken by Sir Edwin Landseer | 
as the text for our remarks; but, in attempting to show the tech- 
nical difficulties which beset the attempt to turn from the brush 
to the modelling-stick, we must at once the idea that we 
have the Nelson ians in view. Great as the difficulties a’ 
to us in this case, they are eee ee as may not yield to united 
patience and genius. We know Landseer has brought these 
powerful allies to his aid; and we believe, further, that the practice 
of modelling has been more or less familiar to him, as it is said to 
have been to Correggio, during many years of his career as a 
painter. Thus, whilst desirous to avoid an idle flourish of trum- 
pets, we may ee that we look forward to the final result 
with that hope which the name of the artist warrants. Should 


peculiar and inherent arduousness of the task, even when 
undertaken under the most favourable circumstances, it is — 
probable that we may turn to this for the main reason of | 
delay, and may find, in the delay itself so much complained | 
of by those who perhaps have not fully put themselves in Sir 
Edwin's place, the security for future success. At any rate, the 
efforts of a great artist to do justice to his work and to himself de- | 
mand a respectful forbearance. Most travellers will have noticed, | 
within the choirs of monastic churches abroad, an inscription con- 
sisting of the single word, Smentium. No better device could be 
found for the artist’s work-room. But so many and such loud 
words have been raised about this matter, that we have been 
tempted to break silence ourselves in the hope of securing it for 
Landseer. 

We do not attach value to the that is the 
noblest of the arts. expression handed 
down by some vague tradition from the Roman world, and, like 


possession of those who use it. If, however, noblest be explained 
as most difficult, the propriety of the word, we apprehend, will be 
less open to question. pture, it has often been argued, is the 
most difficult of the arts of design, because, depending as it does 
on light and shade alone, and limited by its ials to a narrow 
range of subjects, it not only drives the sculptor to prefer the most 
difficult class of themes within that range, but requires at the 
same time the t skill and refinement in representing them. 
Painting, indeed, finds more than half her motives in the human 
form. t, commanding colour, she is able to satisfy the eye with 
far less accuracy in the general delineation of form, and to give the 
expression sought with much less labour. Attitudes in a picture 
are simply unlimited. Their meaning tor he elucidated by sub- 
sidiary figures, or by accessories almost without number. e sky 
may give half the significance to the hero’s features. The brilliancy 
r dress may denote the heroine. All these aids are wanting to 
him who works in bronze or marble. If he has not, as may 
be urged, the extra difficulty of colour, this is compensated 
by the — knowledge of human form essential to his success. 
Probably it is easier to model a little than to paint a little, at 
least in oils, where the routine of manual is so complex. 
But we are supposing our sculptor to aim at excellence. Besides, 
he must, anyhow, have a Rem t-like command of light and 
shade, for these are his colours. Indeed, as if his requirements were 
not already more than sufficient for most human powers, he some- 
times calls in colour itself, and we cannot be surprised if so rash an 
ambition meets with failure. "Without, however, discussing this 
= is already clear that the sculptor will have enough on his 
nd we must add the further difficulty that his materials 
not only restrict him in the nature, but in the we and compo=- 
sition, of the groups possible in modelling ; whilst, lastly, by re- 
quiring an enormous length of time in their manipulation, the 
chance that the first idea and first flush of feeling may pass before 
the work is complete is immensely increased. 

Such an art as this will be acknowledged, we think, to be the 
most arduous, and at the same time (for in the Fine Arts, as we 
have often argued, the words are convertible) the most intellec- 
tual. At any rate, perfection in it has been certainly not so com- 
paratively common as in painting. And let us here remark, before re- 
turning to our main subject, onthe ludicrous impossibility of effecting 
anything in sculpture that can in the very least deserve the name, 
by any mere mechanical process, be the means never so ingenious. 
It is with a mixture of shame and disgust that we see what is 
named “ Photo-Scul ” not only lauded by some of our con- 
temporeries, but inviting the unwary to waste their money in 
propagating the pretended art by a joint-stock company. oRe,, 
indeed; who “ patronise the invention,” as the phrase goes, from 
the petty passion for novelty, deserve no better fate than to throw 
away their cash. We cannot to pity them, if the ugly 
stare of the photograph—which it is happily hopeless to secure 
from fading— rpetuated in the distorted lifeless plaster 
or “Parian” dolls which the Art Union Societies, we have no 
doubt, will ly disseminate amongst their customers. But to 
those who are accessible to higher motives than the lust for cheap: 
art or a novel kind of article, we would say that every one who 
gives his aid to such an invention as this does so much to the 
injury of some real artist, and to the increase of the depression 
under which sculpture has so long languished. A true likeness is 


| something caught from the mind of one man by the mind of 


another; and this cannot be done by twenty times twenty 
cameras, all working together. In the nature of things, “ Photo- 
Sculpture” is a sham art. And every sham art, as English manu- 
facturers are beginning to discover, is the death of a genuine art. 
“ These are things,” as old Blake said of something similar, “ that 
oo mate.” And all true lovers of art will hate them 
Even should it not be allowed that Sculpture is harder than 
Painting—which is one of those points on which it is probably hope- 
less to ex agreement—it will be confessed that those condi- 
tions which render sculpture difficult, and divide it from painting, 
explain why it must be enormously hard to step from the practice 
of one to that of the other. It is true that form and specific character 
are the study of both; but the study must, in genera), be infinite] 
more rigorous that qualifies a man to carve than to paint. This 
an obstacle which, no doubt, would not exist for a painter whose 
— had the precision which we admire, for instance, in Ingres 
or Mulready. But, supposing the knowledge at hand, the attitude 
of mind which Form has been contemplated during a sculp- 
tor’s whole life differs essentially from the painter's. The one has 
thought of figures, probably dressed, at any rate in every attitude 
and variety of motion, grouped in ve, surrounded and 
brought out by foreground and distance and atmosphere, assisted 
and emphasized by colour. The reader will not. require us to 
complete the contrasted picture. Let us draw attention, however, 
to one special point of more technical difference. ‘The sculptor 
has had to consider by what elevations and sinisings of surface, by 
what refinement of curve or brilliancy of angle, he can secure 
effective light and shade within the limits of truth to nature. To 
in this knowledge, it is not too much to say, has been rarely 


ound to require less than many ears of sedulous prae- 
tice. Few lishmen, at least, have learned it in tole- 
rable perfection. And we are sure that if any such 


sculptor had been invited, meanwhile, to 


uire as great a 
command over colour, he would hay 


ected the proposal 
statue 


as fatal to progress in his own art, There ia «. singid 


: | whieh has been publicly expressed, but to which Mr. a last 
replies supply no very consolatory medicine. There wever, | 
ae be another, and, as it might be called, a more iawesd canse of 
rH weightier than all the rest taken together, to which we | ; 
er think it worth while to draw attention, from its bearing on a | 
curious point in art which has at all times been the subject of | 
3 = interest and of diseussion. The great German critic, Lessing, 
wrote a book to explain the essential distinctions between poetry 
= f and sculpture. The distinctions between sculpture and painting 
ec might supply matter for a second “ Laccoon ” ; but our attempt | 
j must be of a humbler and a more limited nature. 
; F our expectations be unfu » we 8 nd, in the laws o 
art — laws too large and powerful for man to contend against 
ee in even battle—an ee of anything less than triumph. 
Meanwhile, if there 
4 
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in the Louvre, ascribed to Agasias the Ephesian, which dis- 
plays anatomical knowledge so great that Reynolds is said to have 
remarked, “To learn that alone might consume the labour of a 
whole life.” The mere exceptions to our statement shall be 
presently noticed. But we have not yet exhausted the peculiar 
—_ of the subject. Not only is this burden of study 

perative on the true sculptor, but the manual process of employ- 
ing it must also be conquered, He must acquire the exact skill 
how to br phe first on the clay, and then on the stone, the due 
amount of confi ion, the exact balance of surface, which shall 
express form under the conditions of light and shadow. So labo- 
rious is this that it is well known that many famous sculptors have 
never mastered it; whilst many others, again, have devoted their 
lives to execute the figures which go down to posterity under the 
names, perhaps, of Flaxman or Thorwaldsen. 

Let us note, also, that this technical difficulty is increased 
by the diversity in treatment required when bronze is sub- 
stituted for marble. A clay model, from the non- cy 
of the plaster in which it is to be reproduced and preserved for 
carving, necessitates a slight difference in detail of manipula- 
tion m the marble; but there is a wider interval be- 
tween the surface which will tell in plaster and that which 
will have its effective light and shade when translated into 
bronze. Bronze also, as is probably better known, admits—and 
by admitting, may be said to require—a bolder style in attitude and 
grouping, and a more complex system of lines and folds, than stone 
can carry. It is physically impossible to render a horse, for example, 
satisfactorily in stone. But the greater cohesion of the metallic par- 
ticles, especially when iron is called in to aid the bronze internally, 
allows the supports to be much smaller and more distant, and 

rmits a far wider displacement of the centre of gravity in the 
lowe Bronze, to use the proper phrase, allows of a more open 
or extended attitude than marble ; whilst, at the same time, certain 
textures can be more closely imitated in it. There arises hence a great 
temptation to reproduce such features as hair too literally, and thus 
tosacrifice inevitably the prominence of the highest elements in sculp- 
ture—form and expression. A conspicuous example of this wrong 
bias in art may be seen in Baron Marochetti’s “ Coeur de Lion,” 
which we call an essentially vulgar and low-class work, precisely on 
the grounds that call forth the wonder of ignorant spectators ; 
the loose portions of the harness and armour being completely 
realized, the mane and hair next, whilst the forms are weak and 
inaccurate, and the features a blank. This is a tical anti- 
climax in art; it shows, however, that the designer (having 
been educated in France) was not ignorant of the properties of 
bronze. These have been hitherto very little studied in Fingland. 
Our sculptors could hardly oe Pagesagpe that a horse in metal 
can hm | alone; but, beyond this, the equestrian groups of recent 
times in London rarely show a trace that the characteyistics of 
metal have been taken advantage of, or even observed; whilst the 
treatment of our bronze standing figures, from Chantrey to Behnes, 
is all but identical with the style which the fragility of marble 
renders necessary. The contemporary life-size statue of James IT.,, 
said to be by the Fleming Gibbon (better known by his imitative 
feats in wood), which is perdu behind the Banqueting House in 
Whitehall, though conventional in style and already much wasted 
by the weather, is the only marked exception that we can 
remember. 

We have entered into some details sre this curious subject, 
because, although we have no novelty whatever to claim in setting 


‘them forth, yet the common language in which sculpture is dis- 


cussed in England—and the remarks, we may add, which the delay 
in Landseer’s Lions has called forth—seem to show that even 
common and obvious points about the art are little familiar to the 
public. Hence, in a great degree, that degraded condition of our 
sculpture which every one confesses. There is no truer sentence 
than that of Mr. Ruskin :—“ There is but one way for a nation to 
obtain good art—to enjoy it.” And to such enjoyment there is no 
enemy so fatal as ignorance. Had these much-desired beasts been 
sooner forthcoming, we should have known that they had been 
“ modelled up,” at six shillings a day, by those worthy — 
of the studio who, alas! have more than a lion’s share in the works 
‘of certain living celebrities, There is no limit to the time which, in 
any circumstances, true art may require. We saw the other day, 
exhibited at Mr. Holloway’s, of. Bedford Street, Covent Garden, a 
small bronze lion, the study for which alone (but then it is 
a masterpiece) had taken more than six months’ labour, from 
Haehnel, the Saxon animal sculptor—an artist whose work, we 
may add, is highly appreciated by Landseer. But, without 
pursuing the subject further, we think we have it clear 
that for an artist, be he never so skilled in painting, to 
take up serious sculpture, is likely to be a task of no slight 
difficulty. We can give a close illustration from music. A 
thoro knowledge of music, and a natural instinct for it, 
fected by study, are essential to success for every performer. Vet 
we know that, unless each had practised his great contemporary’s 
instrument incessantly from childhood, Joachim could no more 
change places with Hallé than any one in the concert-room could 
take the place of either. We think it must be the same with the 
sister Muses of the pallet and the chisel. 

Degrees, however, of familiarity with the nearest-related form 
of art may exist, and, as we have indicated in case of Landseer, 
may lessen the labour of bridging the chasm. It is to the existence 
of such interchanged practice that we may attribute the partial 
success which three or four artists (we question whether more 
can be named of any distinction) have obtained as painters and as 


sculptors. A few little bas-reliefs are assigned to Giotto. Verocchio 
left some scan imens in casting and in painti Raffaelle’s 
alleged “ Dolphin and Child,” Diirer’s cabinet carvings, and the 
like, are curiosities rather than examples. Of the ancients we 
have no specimens remaining in the more ile art. Da Vinci's 

uestrian group perished in the model. In fact, man is an animal 
po lives Fat bow years, has only two thumbs, eight fingers, and 
one head, and is hence fated to spoil the beg J of philosophical 
theories by not completing the circle which they trace out for 
him. When people carelessly assert that “the greatest men in the 
art have been great both as painters and as sculptors,” Buonarroti 
is the one ae exception on which they are founding their rule. 
And, astonishing as was his genius, we must yet agree with those 
critics who have argued that in him the profoundest of Christian 
painters was sacrificed—in all but that one magnificent instance 
which renders the Sistine Chapel the Parthenon of Christendom— 
to an attempt to master sculpture. Of his figures, how many are 
unfinished—how few of those that he completed are satisfactory ! 
But this is too large a subject to be noticed casually, and we 
must shelter ourselves under the example of Reynolds, when 
terminating his Lectures, if our last words on the difficulty of 
success in these two arts are the lesson conveyed by the name of 


THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE FTE. 


EOPLE who have constantly visited the London theatres for 
a long series of evenings may possibly have reflected on the 
remarkable circumstance that, when an actor is named in the bill 
of the performance, he is almost sure to make his appearance at 
the proper time. The audience are scarcely ever disappointed in 
consounenae of a want of conformity between the stage and the 
list of artists, and whether the performers are bad, or 
indifferent, they are entitled to this general commendation, that 
every man is to be found at his post. That this circumstance may 
have its due weight, let it be borne in mind that even the 
smallest theatrical companies comprise a number of persons that 
would be deemed large if employed in an ordinary office or 
counting-house, and that in those places of serious business the 
absence of a clerk, on account of some temporary indisposition, 
is by no means an unfrequent occurrence. It is the common opinion 
of the non-theatrical world that actors are less strait- than 
the rest of Her Majesty’s subjects, but the bigoted holder of 
such an opinion may y be a little staggered upon reflect- 
ing that the circumstance above referred to can only be attributed 
to a singularly strong sense of duty, or to some sentiment that 
tends to the same practical result. A man who is decidedly 
“going to the bad” is not to be kept in bounds by the voice of 
conscience, or the dictates of self-interest, or the suggestions of 
self-respect, but will turn an equally deaf ear to the counsels of 
Mr. Worldlywiseman and the exhortations of Mr. Evangelist. 
Now the whole public may see that very few theatrical performers 
are in this abandoned state. Indeed, when an actor is so far 
addicted to (say) inebriety that he cannot attend to the duties of 
is profession, he at once becomes a very distinctly marked man, 
a rare and striking exception to a general rule, Even if we pursue 
the history of the stage back through a period of two hundred 
poants necessarily passing through times when drunkenness almost 
eld a place among the gentlemanlike virtues, we find that actors 
devoted to the bottle have ever been regarded with the slightest 
possible respect, and that, although debauchery may here 
and there have been excused when found in connexion with 
extraordinary genius, there never was a time when it was con- 
sidered a normal appurtenance to the higtrionic profession. With 
the aid of a very little research, a list of all the theatrical de- 
bauchees from the days of Charles Il. might be made out, and 
they would be found to stand in notorious contrast to the bulk of 
“| — tly remarked that though usually 
t has been uently pride, 
catalogued ae vices, has often answered the purposes of a 
virtue. The same disposition which causes a young man to treat 
with unjustifiable superciliousness a person who is but slightly 
his social inferior will not improbably check him in the perpetra- 
tion of a mean action, and is still more likely to counteract a taste 
for low company. Love of applause, which may be stigmatized 
as vanity, orms similar functions in the case of the actor. 
He wishes to me good order all those faculties that secure the 
favour of the public ; and the approbation he receives—coming in a 
more direct form than that bestowed on the author, the ter, 
or the sculptor—constantly stimulates his ambition to do well, 
where the mere expectation of a weekly salary, paid as a matter of 
course, might fail to operate as an incentive. 

Coexistent in the actor's mind with the love of applause is the 
love o: his profession, unless, indeed, this is to be considered one 
a its elements. Persons wholly in those commercial 

ursuits which rather demand adherence to a routine than call 
orth the exereise of a special talent can scarcely comprehend an 
interest in a vocation totally distinct from a desire to obtain its 
emoluments. Indeed, it is this very peculiarity that mainly dis- 
tinguishes the artist from the trader, aud there is no doubt that, 
from the directness of already mentioned, the moral quali- 
ties of the — m ral —, in the Lys. their culmi- 
nating point. versi hacknied dictum of the melancholy 
Jacques, the gh teed that the stage in all to 


world, with its complete system of physics, hi , and politics—a 
world ia which the highest honoum to Bamaalty may be 


| 
| 

| | 
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attained—a world that, when in thriving condition, is that best 
of all possible worlds conceived by Leibnitz and proclaimed by 
Pangloss. However overloaded with business of his own, an actor 
is always ready to act for another actor’s benefit; and if by a Tare 
chance he finds himself blessed with a leisure evening, he makes a 
point of going to the play. 

A hearty esprit de corps, which seems scarcely consistent with an 
extraordinary love of distinctive applause, is another of the actor's 


marked characteristics. Perhaps it would be difficult to find in 


any other class of the community so strong a jealousy as that which 
animates a couple of actors who divide the 7. of an audience, 
or compete for the attention of a town. It is a jealovsy that, 
under favouring circumstances, may attain such a pitch of perfec- 
tion as to ignore, like religious intolerance, all distinction of age or 
sex. That Romeo, if of an irritable temperament, should abhor 
Juliet, is natural enough, for the supposed lovers stand face to face— 
one on the ground, the other on the baleony—manifest antagonists 
ina = at which Juliet is almost sure to win. But Romeo will 
also hate King Lear, who is at another house, perhaps at Man- 


chester; and he will greatly detest the funny man in the coming | 
at 


farce if he hears th -prices are singularly remunerative. 
Nevertheless, with all these jealousies and dislikes, your genuine 
actor never comes up to Dr. Johnson’s ideal of a “ ‘food hater.” 
Let his most dreaded rival fall into difficulties, or die leaving a 
distressed widow and children, he will at once exert all his ener- 

ies in getting up a benefit, or come down with a liberal 

onation. Let it once be made known that some movement 
is on foot for the good of the profession generally, and actors 
and actresses of every age and rank rush to the assistance 
of the common cause. vee dissensions are merged into one 
grand system of fraternity and equality, such as the most enthu- 
siastic communist of Paris could scarcely hope to establish. 

We have, on former occasions, recounted the humours inci- 
dental to the féte for the benefit of the Royal Dramatic College 
which is held annually at the Crystal Palace, and when we state 
that this year it took place on Saturday and Monday last, we have 
little to add in the way of description. A large portion of the 
Palace was made to appear like a very idealized years 8 fair, the 
ladies who sold fancy articles ing a resemblance to the profes- 
sional vendors of toys and gingerbread which may be compared with 
that which exists between the swains of a pastoral ballet and the 
rustics of actual life. Wombwell’s Menagerie, peopled with stufied 
animals, looked marvellously gay and imposing, with its expanse of 
show-cloths. Richardson’s Theatre enabled Messrs. 
Toole Paul Bedford to burlesque a kind of drama that is just 
slipping imto oblivion; and the same gentlemen had a booth of 
their own, in which, after his labours at Richardson’s were over, 
Mr. Toole performed some genuine feats of legerdemain with sur- 
prising facility, while Mr. Paul Bedford waited upon him in the 
capacity of a page. What work there is in these actors, to be 
sure! After acting and conjuring at the fair from 12 at noon to 
7 ¥.M., Mr. Toole passed the rest of his evening in acting the 
principal characters in Janet Pride and the Area Belle of the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

On the Aunt Sally, “under the intendence of Mr. Buck- 
stone,” the Jack in the Green, the Tent of the Fortune-telling 
Gipsy, the Fairy Post-oflice, &. &c., we need not particularly 
dwell, but we cannot help recording the immense amount of 
animal spirit and hilarity by which the whole fair was pervaded. 
All the persons concerned in the motley exhibition seemed heartily 
to enjoy themselves, as well they might, for all the tastes incident 
to the acter’s position were gratified. If the work of their voca- 
tion is a labour of love, at Sydenham they could labour to 
their hearts’ content; the habitual desire for applause was 
satisfied by the shouts of ition that arose on the appearance 
of each new favourite, and they could all feel that they were 
doin to their profession. There is no doubt that the 
establishment of the Royal Dramatic College has been highly 
advan’ tothe body of actors generally. The persons to be 
comfortably ~ in the building are, of course, few in number, 
and we trust no leading performer will ever be included 
among them. But the meetings held in connexion with the College, 
and. the speeches delivered at them, have served to show the 
public that theatrical artists are not a mere careless race to whom 
things held sacred by the better order of citizens are altogether 
inditierent, but that they are capable of earnest co-operation when 
they would provide for their sick, educate their children, and 
elevate their calling above the level at which it has been kept down 
by the prejudice of ages. The annual meetings held at the Adelphi 


. Theatre are so many declarations, on the part of actors generally, 


that they will not consent to be r ed as pariahs while the 
rofessors of other arts are capable of receiving social distinction. 
ey are not satisfied with the circumstance that two or thre 
of their leading brethren are welcomed into higher circles, in spite 
of their profession, but they will have the profession itself 


ted. 

Phat ev ing connected with the Dramatic College may be 
consistent with this grand purpose, we would hazard one slight 
See eS This is an age of fast yo 

ies, who are in the habit of indulging in a freedom o tall 
once confined to the rougher sex, but we can scarcely say that 
feminine pertness is a sure road to respect. We would therefore 
recommend our younger actresses to refrain from the habit of 
abbreviating their own Christian names, In their own private 
circles, Polly Marshall, Minnie Davis, ren, epee may be thus 
afiectionatel y accosted with all propriety ; we doubt whether 


these extremely pretty names, composed of rosettes, or inscribed in 

letters, produce a favourable impression on the genuine patrons 
of the drama—the persons, for instance, who would especially visitthe 
stalls of Mrs. Stirling and Mrs. Alfred Mellon as well-established 
magnates of the profession, It may be observed that the abbrevi- 
ative propensity is confined to a few of the ladies, and is not to 
be found in any of the gentlemen. Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone 
does not wish to be called either “Jack” or “Baldy.” Mr. 
Bedford is satisfied with his apostolic designation as he finds it, 
and the initials of the names he received at the font are sufficient 
for Mr. J, L. Toole. 

Altogether the Dramatic College is a most laudable institution, 
and the fair achieved a genuine success. Among the happy 
faces visible on Saturday none was more prominent than that of 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, who, though he took no part in any per- 
formance, seemed to be everywhere present as the presiding genius 
of the whole. He thus appeared in his true character as the life 
and soul of the undertaking. 


REVIEWS. 


FOUR YEARS IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS.* 


Wes first of the two volumes edited by Lord Kirkwall under 
the above title is devoted to a critical history of the Pro- 
tectorate exercised by Great Britain in the Ionian Islands. The 
second contains a more desultory chronicle of the personal history 
of the writer, who, between 1859 and 1863, appears to have 
mainly divided his time between Corfu and Cefalonia. It is 
needless to speculate as to the particular motives of convenience 
which may have induced the author to shelter his own name 
behind that of an editor. The sphere in which he collected his 
materials for writing is so narrow, and the marks of personality 
visible upon the face of his chapters are so strong, that his 
incognito must at once have been pierced by every reader 
who has known the Seven Islands during the last five 
years. Whoever he may be —wilitary, civilian, diplomatic, or 
unattached traveller—he is a man gifted with a good deal of 
practical observation, a strong generous sentiment, a certain power 
of sharp and sarcastic writing, and a very frank and easy 
opinion of himself. He betrays a very fair development of the 
forcible dikes and dislikes which are apt to colour the relations of 
a little group of official society packed tight together upon a very 
little stage ; while—as every plausible writer upon such a subject 
has the power of being in his turn—he is, in his own conceit, the 
one well-informed, perspicacious, and thoroughly unprejudiced 
lishman who has ever dipped a pen in ink made with Ionian © 
. He has taken not inconsiderable pals in gathering, and in 
rendering himself competent to gather, local information, as well 
as in consulting the authorities on Ionian matters published before 
his own times. He shows an undisguised pleasure in hitti 
hard an obvious blot in conduct or weakness of character. He 
displays a profound antipathy, not unmingled with a virtuous 
contempt, for the Lord High Commissioner under whose rule he 
spent his four years of Ionian life; and he naturally endorses 
with much pleasure the verdict upon the iniquitous dismissal of 
the Ionian judges in 1862, which has been pronounced by ev 
honest Ionian, and by every Englishman who took the trouble to 
read the rs produced in justification of that miserable coup 
d état. e book is written in the interest of truth; and it is so 
far a valuable book, although much of the truth it tells has now 
ceased to have any but an historical interest, and some of the 
information upon which it relies is imperfect or superficial. 

If there is any truth in the maxim, “ Happy isthe people which 
has no history,” readers of these volumes wat not lay them down 
with any clear perception why the Ionians under the British Pro- 
tectorate need have been very unhappy. For the record of that 
Protectorate is very meagre indeed in important historical events. 
The history of the Ionian Islands has been Sperrasiatly described 
as the history of the successive Lord High Commissioners, From 
the days of Sir Thomas Maitland downwards, there has been a 
steady spread of material prosperity, though not so wide or deep as 
it might and ought to have been, There has been also a steady 
rise in the moral level of the people, though again, unfortunately 
not so great as it might and ought to have been. Our imparti 
author can point out flaws in the policy of almost every Lord High 
Commissioner, but he can also point to the marks of excellent 
intentions well and wisely carried into execution. True, that Mait- 
land made himself a despot, in lieu of giving the islanders that 
genuine self-government for which they were then tomy | untit; 
yet he was a just and beneticent despot, and could have done as 
much for their good in no other way. Sir Frederic Adam, “with 
alll ris faults, his love of pomp, his jealousy, and other weaknesses,” 
was “an Englishman of = and energy, whose government was 
not, on the whole, discreditable to England.” Lord Nugent was 
a good financier, and “ his memory, in spite of many eccentriciti 
is still cherished in the islands by the Liberal party,” Sir How. 
Tongiae, a strong Conservative and a firm ruler, sensibly “wished 
the Ionian people to be prepared for free institutions by sure and 
gradual means.” Mr. Mackenzie left behind him “ the character 
of the most liberal and the best-intentioned of &ll the Lord High 


* Four Years in the Ionian Islands, Edited by Viscount Kirkwall. 
2 vols, London: Chapman & Hall. 1364. 
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Commissioners.” Lord Seaton, though his reforms were a rash 
and ruinous political blunder, yet “introduced some excellent 
measures,” enco education and agriculture, conferred on the 
poor the boons of district courts and good roads, and began a great 
commercial work—the Santa Maura canal—which the reformed 
Assemblies of later years have steadily refused to complete. And 


‘so on. If imperfect High Commissioners have had their vices, 


they have also had their merits, and the general result has been a 
slow progress upwards in wealth and good government, obstructed 
—<_ by the noisy sedition of the Assembly which professedly 

e responsible duty of governing wal: If Great Britain 
had now to undertake the charge of a fresh Protectorate under 


‘similar circumstances, it is possible that, by the light of past expe- 


rience and impartial criticism, she might, under Providence, 
make something more of it for herself and for those under 
her protection. We might have lost Canada by revolt and 


war, if we had not previously so lost the other Ame- 


rican colonies. The Ionian Islands were the first anomaly of 
their particular pattern we ever had to deal with, and we had no 
rule to go by except our habits of colonial government and the 
analogies of our own institutions. That is nearly all that the 
indictment of history against Great Britain, in the matter of the 
Ionian Protectorate, will ultimately come to. We cannot coincide 
with our author in considering that the cession of the islands 

ically involves a virtual condemnation of the policy of most of 


. the Lord High Commissioners. . The question of the policy of the 


cession itself must be left to the judgment of the future, and that 


_ judgment may be largely modified by such facts as arise out of the 


state of thi which has just introduced. . But every 


. Commissioner in the Ionian Islands was bound, in virtue of his 


commission, to treat the Protectorate as a trust held in per- 
petuity. Whatever liberal institutions he might think wise to 
confer upon the Ioniaus must be limited by the allegiance 


created for the protected people by the fact of the protection. 


His mandate was to govern and educate them, as clients of the 
British Empire, in the direct path of their own immediate and final 
wellbeing, without any visible reference to the indefinite chances 
of a future in which they might form part of an Hellenic kingdom. 
Any Lord High Commissioner who should have so far forgotten 


-his mandate as wilfully to inaugurate or encourage a policy tending 


to accelerate or fix the separation which has now taken 
would justly have been branded as traitorous and disloyal. And 
it is clear that any tampering with the idea of such a change as 


-admissible would at once have stultified ali the policy of reform 


or national development within the existing boundaries of the 
legal state of facts. The treaty of 1815, which conferred upon us 
the occupation of the fortresses of Corfu and the tutelage of the 
Tonian people, was the best makeshift then devisable in the 
interest of the islands and of the eof Europe. Assuming that 
circumstances have sq far changed that the interest of the islands 
is now best consulted by their union with Greece, we find that 
the diplomatic wisdom of Europe has been obliged, for its own 
security, to devise another makeshift in 1864 to replace that of 
1815. The late cession has made the Ionians Greek subjects; 
but it has annihilated the fortifications of Corfu, except as 
i ue historical monuments, and it has conferred upon the 
two islands of Corfu and Paxo, under whatever may be the force 
of a general European guarantee, whatever may prove to be “the 
enjoyment of the advantages of a perpetual neutrality.” 
e are inclined to think that the cession, so conditioned, is less 
a condemnation a. a justification of the traditional policy of 
most of the Lord High Commissioners, in so far as that po ! was 
honest and straightforward—whether, according to English political 
phrase, Conservative or Liberal. Itiscurious that, inthe last published 
volume of the Duke of Wellington’s supplementary despatches, 
there is a memorandum from him to Lord Bathurst, sketching out 
most clearly the main outlines of the Ionian Constitution as atter- 
wards drawn and into law. Sir Thomas Maitland has 
usually borne the credit of originating this scheme, which now 
appears to have been aepwes, as the only feasible plan for the 
government of the islands, by the careful and sagacious politician 
who at the moment was the first man in the Euro world. It 
is also worthy of remark, that the double list of candidates sub- 
mitted by Government to the electors—denounced by English theo- 
rists accustomed to direct and free representation as nugatory and 
unconstitutional—was not, as Count ena and his English disciple 
seem to suppose, a mere plagiarism of Sir Thomas Maitland’s from 
a novelty in the Russian scheme of governing the islands in 1803, 
but a process in strict analogy to the basis of election in the free 
municipalities of Italy. It is a legitimate matter of speculation 
whether a freer choice of representatives, with a narrower consti- 
tuency, might not have proved a scheme more capable of gradual 
extension than the restricted right of selection from a list of 
Government nominees. But the results of Lord Seaton’s reform 
of 1848, which was equivalent to the stroke of a pen through 
clause of the law which restricted the choice of the electors 
the Government list, are a strong ent that thirty years 
earlier a conservative policy was the only safe method of govern- 
ing the Ionians for their own 
Among the interesting problems of the future, to those who are 
acquainted with the Seven Islands, is the question, what will 
become of the Ionian Jews? Under the rule of Venice, though 
tected by special legislation of the Imperial Republic, the Jews 
Corfu suffered infirite ignominy and persecution at the hands of 
their orthodox Gree fellow-subjects. Under the British Protec- 
torate the antipathy has been the same ; but its demonstration has 


been in practice reduced, under a stricter administration of equal 
laws, to gross and intolerant insults at the season of Easter. 
Jew population of Corfu has tripled itself during the British occu- 
tion, and is now rated at 6,000, or one-tenth of the whole popu- 
tion of the In Zante and form a 
proportion. Athens, and in the enic Kingdom generally, 
they hardly flourish at all. Our author sa nn the popular 
belief in the islands last was that, on the annexation bein 
completed, the Jews would flit to some more congenial soil ; tho 
he hopes better things of the Ionians than a return to their old 
habits of bigoted persecution, after a lesson of comparative toler- 
ance for nearly fifty years. It may be looked upon as a touchstone 
of the moral courage and authority to be expected from the a. 
classes under the new régime, should an occasion arise upon whi 
they are called upon to testify against ignorant intolerance fostered 
under the name of orthodox Ae 
The newest and most valuable portion of these volumes is that 
relates to Cefalonia, the Hellenic Kingd 
ourishes and grows into a t mili wer, may perhaps 
supersede its sister, Corfu, important of 
the islands. Sir Charles Napier, who was resident there for nine 
years, and who did more to develope the resources and promote 
the importance of Cefalonia than any British officer since his 
time, was strongly persuaded that the true centre of Ionian defence 
and administration was to be found there. The intensity of the 
Napier nature on = any such assertion with a slight suspicion of 
“there's nothing like leather”; but Napier might well trust in 
his own genius to make Cefalonia something, if not all, of what he. 
dreamed it might be. Thirty years after the close of his rule, 
Napier is still, as our author aptly calls him, the “ 
Carabas” to any one who asks the history of any great. 
work he may see completed or begua. Traditions ersonal 
memories of Napier’s high-handed and high-souled justice 
still flit about Cefalonia in the talk of elderly men, some 
amusing instances of which have found their way into print, for . 
the first time, in these volumes. Even the Rizospasts or 
rationists pointed to his administration to the last.as the m 
of government to be followed by the English, if they were there 
at al The Greek owner of the remarkable mill near 
which is turned by a stream of seawater running into the bowels 
of the earth, solemnly blamed the late English resident for not, 
“as governor,” soun the bottom of this physical mystery. He 
was diplomatically answered, that no expense could be undertaken 
without the consent of the Senate and general Government of 
Corfu. “Napier,” he retorted, “did everything himeelf, and so 
ought you to do. You English ought either to govern us or to- 
> away.” Napier, who astonished a Cefalonian noble with a 
ogging for beating his wife, and astonished him still more the 
next day by the prompt offer of a duel as satisfaction for the 
indignity—who slept at the of an olive he was about to cut 
down for a road, in defiance ‘of threats of assassination, to show 
how little he cared for life or death, or anything but what he 
deemed his duty—Napier, who “did everything hi ” was, 
and still is, the incarnation to the Cefalonians of the abGivrng, 
Effendi, or self-reliant and self-sufficing gentleman and ruler. 
Andrea Lascarato, the great Ionian satirical -writer, is, next to 
Napier, the most interesting personage whom we come across in 
these pages. An article in the Westminster Review some seven or 
eight years back is, we believe, the of his 
sunuielie book, the Mysteries of Cefaloni ith stinging 
sarcasms and plain home truths in regard to the vices, follies, an 
sham civilization of the masses of his coun n, and the hypo+ 
crisy and ignorance to be found in his native Church, this book was 
worth to its author excommunication, persecution, and exile. For 
strong lan used as to the character of one of the Radical 
demagogu oe had calumniously denounced him as an Athei 
Lascarato was afterwards tried for libel in his absen 
sentenced to four months’ impri t in the prigon of onia ; 
where the jailor in two months neaily killed him by privation an 
tyranny, when a petition to Sir Henry Storks set him free. It is 
tifying to learn that the satirical het is at last honoured in 
Fis own country, and that he and his wife (a Greek lady educated 
by an English stepmother) are now conducting with great success 
and general a female school in Cefalonia. By a 
reaction, the sincere, earnest, and devoutly Christian mo 
who eight years ago was in some of martyrdom as an excom- 
municated Atheist, will help to train the rising generation of his 
countrywomen into a less superstitious faith, a higher knowledge 
and a purer perception of rig gesaenine Tn a land where, uni i 
of late, the seclusion of women among the higher classes has re- 
tained a smack of the hareem, and the use of the women 
the lower classes for the still to 
tuate a singular preponderance e male over emale 
population, such fact is a sensible advance in the interests of 
umanity, 


MR. MARK LEMON’S JEST-BOOK.* 


A BOOK of this sort deserves support on much the same ground 
as Chelsea or Greenwich Hospital. When a joke has served 
its country meritoriously for a long time, it should not be allowed 
to go hobbling about society subsisting on charitable laughter. 
Asa matter of public decency, it is right that there should be some 
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honourable retreat for veteran jests, and the only pee one is a 
book which will keep them from the streets, lodge them be- 
comingly, and, while it effectually saves them from being ever 
employed again on active service, os them as examples to 
excite a healthy emulation in the rising generation, ‘Taking 
them out of circulation in this wholesale way is, it is true, 
rather hard upon those persons whose colloquial status depends on 
what is called “a fund of anecdote.” Whena joke or story has not 
appeared very conspicuously in print, it may be made use of with 
some degree of decency. But the most hardened retailer will 
scarcely run the risk of being referred to the page at which the 
authorized version of his mot is to be found. ‘fo make a collec- 
tion, therefore, like Mr. Mark Lemon’s is to do an incalculable 
injury to many amiable gentlemen who are much esteemed in some 
circles for their powers of dinner-table-talk. It is actually taking 
the soup out of their mouths. "We must not, however, allow such 
an objection to weigh with us, even though the sufferers should, 
like the American ladies, take to using their own manufactures. 


Injustice, too, must necessarily be done to many very excellent 
old jokes. It would require a synod of editors to provide for all that 
deserve to be laid up in ordinary. Every one, Mr. Mark Lemon says, 
“ will miss some an jest,” and of course the missing jest will be 
considered by each far better than anything in the volume—just as 
the old soldier of the parish is always the bravest and most 
battered and most ill-used man in the country, in the eyes of his 
co-parishioners. But we do not think the charge of being 
“miserably incomplete,” which the compiler seems to anticipate, 
cen be fairly brought against the present collection. Mr. Mark 
Lemon had, to be sure, special advan for a task of this sort, 
but it is only fair to say that he has employed them so as to pro- 
duce the fullest and best jest-book that has yet appeared. 


If we venture to find fault with him at all, it is rather on the 
score of things he has done than of things he has left undone. 
For instance, there was no occasionjwhatever for inserting such 
defunct facetiw as the school-boy rhyme about Dido dumb, 
or the s of the organist and the bellows-blower, or one 
or two others that we might mention. It is all very 
well to give an asylum to old jokes, but it is quite another 
thing to open a dead-house. In many instances, too, the 
same qoke is repeated, sometimes in the very same words. 
Thus more saying, . Charity is a private concern; what I 

ive is nothing to nobody,” appears at 8 and again at 
miserly dictum, that o about 
vants, oceurs twice, at 1o and also at page 246. Lord 
North’s reason for not following his brother's example in sub- 
scribing to the Ancient Concerts is also given twice—the 
first time anonymously, as the joke of “a late noble 
statesman,” the second with the na in full. Another case of 
the same sort is Hood’s mot about “the republic of letters” 
being so called because quthors had not “a sovereign among 
them.” At page 148 we find Madame Pompadour asking Wilkes 
how far a man might go in England in his abuse of the Royal 
Family, and his reply—* I do not at present know, but I am trying’;” 
but about sixty pages further on we are told that “ Horne Tooke, on 

ing asked by a foreigner of distinction how much treason 
an lishman might venture to write without being hanged, 
replied that ‘he could not inform him just yet, but that he was 
trying.’” Repetitions of this sort occur with greater frequency 
than is quite consistent with careful editing. 

The charge of spoiling is one of very much the same kind as 
that of havi omitted _ People generally prefer a joke in 
the form in which they have always been accustomed to hear it, 
and are very apt to treat any alteration as a change for the worse. 
Still there are one or two instances in which we think the present 
version is not so good as the one we have heard. For instance, 
Jerrold’s saying to the Scotch gentleman who explained that his 
name was not ey in the same way as Mr. John Leech’s is not 
improved by adding “in your name.” The reply generally current 
is simply, “ You’re one of the Scotch Leitchs—with the i-t-c-h.” 
The whole point of Sir Nicholas Bacon’s answer to the criminal 
sion of the man’s name. In Bacon’s , the original 
source of the story, it runs thus :—“ If it — you, my lord, your 
name is Bacon and inine is Hog, and in ages Hog and Bacon 
have been near kindred.” “Aye, but,” replied Judge n, “you 
and I cannot be kindred except you be hanged; for Hog is not 
Bacon until it be well h ” Another case is Tom Sheridan’s 
answer when his father threatened to cut him off with a shilling. 
As given here it was, “ Then, sir, — must borrow it,” which, we 
submit, is not so humorous as the other version, “You don’t 
happen to have the shilling about you now, sir?”—the latter 
suggesting that such a bequest exceeded all Tom’s expectations, 
and that, so far a dismayed at it, he was quite willing to 
take it on the spot in of waiting for it. It is a pity that the 
editor, while he was about it, did not attempt a collection of the 
good things that used to between the Sheridans, father and 
son We tons seldom so marked an instance of the hereditary 
transmission of wit, and of the way in- which men of genuine wit 
strike sparks from each other, Some two or three are quoted 
here, but surely there are many more which might have been 
I wish to heaven you e a wife, ied, “ , Sit; 

It would have been better, too, if Mr. Lemon had adopted 
some more systematic style of heading. Every here and there he 


seems to think it n to enter into competition with the 
jokes he is collecting. Thackeray’s comparison of a certain n 
ian to “ Macready and onions,” is called “ A Simile.” 

The Chancellor's remark, that a young barrister had “ studied the 
wrong Phillips,” is given under the title of “A fillip for him.” 
There is a story of Lord Bottetot giving money to the mob that 
was burning him in effigy, that they might put on faggots eno 
His unpopularity was owing to the cider tax; and therefore , 
anecdote is headed “ Con-cider-ate”—and so on. We do not 
look for dignity in a jest-book, but verbal antics of this sort 
might very well have — left to the pleasant gentlemen who 
write poe a and their intelligent audiences. Even if they 
were tolerably good, they would still be out of place here. 
Metal upon metal is false ey a a joke upon a joke 
is quite as great a mistake. But besides being, as we think, 
mistakes in taste, these headings are further objectionable as 
being utterly useless when arranged in an index. A book of this 
sort does not pretend to be a very or @ very wise, or @ very 
good book; but it might at least try to be as good of its kind as 
possible, and this would have been better if there had been a 
serviceable index appended to it. In order to make use of the one 
given—to find out whether the collection contains some particular 
saying, or to refer to one which it does contain—it is n g 
pattern on the required joke, and then try the alphabetical li 
for something like one ot them. This may be a useful mental 
exercise, and if the book is to be considered as a jocose 
Gradus it is all very well, but it is rather hard upon 
those who are not particularly anxious to ees the 
art and have no natural gift in that way. If Mr. Mark 
Lemon is strong, let him be merciful. We may quote 
against him a story of his own, to be found under the head 
of “Order! Order!””—“ A barrister opened a case somewhat 
confusedly. Mr. Justice Maule interrupted him, ‘I wish, Mr. 
——, you would put your facts in some order; chronological 
order is the best, but Iam not particular. Any order you like — 
alphabetical order.’” So we feel on looking through Mr. Mark 
Lemon’s capital collection of good things. It is a great pity he 
did not put them in some order, if not in the text at least in the 
index. ‘To attempt to sce, mee scientifically, even if practi- 
cable, would perhaps have pedantic, but it would have 
added much to the interest of the book if the jokes 
of each “eminent hand” had some distinguishing mark 
in the index. No matter how wide the range of sub- 
jects may be, there is always a curious family likeness among 
the jokes of any one wit. With a very little practice one 
can nearly always tell at first sight a genuine Jerrold from 
a Curran, or a Curran from a Sydney Smith. The Jerrold 
and Foote styles are, perhaps, those which resemble one another 
most closely, yet there is a considerable difference. There is a 
greater amount of animal spirits in Foote’s sayings, and in general 
less acidity. Curran’s resemble Foote’s in style, but are gene- 
rally more pugnacious. They do not, however, go home like the 
polished stiletto of Jerrold, but rather come down with a ringing 
rap, like the delivery of a neatly-handled shillelagh. As a repre- 
sentation of Curran’s style we may | perhaps take his answer to 
the tobacconist who, having just set up a carriage, consulted 
him about a motto for the panels—a mot, by the way, 
omitted by Mr. Mark Lemon. Curran’s suggestion was— 
“ Quid rides,” which he said had the double advantage of bei 
applicable either as Latin or English. This style of joke has not 
died out with Curran. We heard of an instance of it the other 
day. Some counsel learned in the law were discussing the re- 
tirement of a certain attorney, whose philanthropy had chiefly 
taken the direction of getting up and conducting petty actions- 
for damages. Among other things it was mentioned that he had 
purchased a handsome place in the country. “ Consideri 
way he made his money,” said one—a compatriot of Curran’s—“ he 
ought to call it som assault demesne.” Jerrold’s well-known reply 
about rowing in the same boat, “ but with different skulls,” is a 
example of his style. Theodore Hook’s jokes, on the other me | 
are, for the most part, purely puns suggested My some quaint v 
similitude. They are to those of the Jerrold and Foote school 
much what the Cremorne rocket is to the Congreve. The name of 
Mr. Winter, the tax-collector, e gry the idea that his actions 
are “summary,” and the sign of the “Three Ravens” that the 
landlord must be ravin’ mad. But of all the regular recognised 
jokers Sydney Smith is the one who has least in common with his 
fellows. His best things are, in general, not so much witty as 
humorous, but then the humour of them is undeniable. 
Described scientifically, it may be said to lie in the sudden dis- 
covery of some extravagantly absurd relation between the things 
compared. Perhaps the joke which best illustrates his peculiar 
style is his saying to the child he saw stroking the back of a tor- 

se, “My dear, you don’t fancy you're pleasing the tortoise? 
You might as well try to please the Dean and Chapter 
by ve, ol the dome of St. Paul’s.” In one 

ere is a resemblance between the jokes of Sydney Smith 
and those of Theodore Hook. They are very seldom what may be 
ealled jokes with a purpose. Almost the only instance to the 
contrary is his repartee to the French freethinker and materialist. 
“Very Peer soup, this,” said Mr. Smith, as they sat at dinner. 
“Oui, Monsieur, c’est excelente,” was the reply. “ Pray, sir, do 
you believe in a cook?” inquired Mr. Smith. 

Sydney Smith was, ve eet too good-natured a man to 
use his wit often as a missile. It may be a hard saying, 
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nevertheless it is true, that a man 
rhaps 


seldom makes a brilliant joker, and pe is one of the 
reasons why jokers have, from time immemorial, been fond 
of insinuating that good-nature and poverty of wit always go 
together. It serves as a kind of justification, or at least 
excuse, for their attacks on society. The supply of legitimate 
subjects for repartee is seldom sufficient to atiord that constant 
practice which is essential to neatness of execution. Con- 
sequently, a joker, to keep his hand in, is frequently driven to 
rate on an ess unoffending person who may be 
unlucky enough to give him a chance, just as scientific anatomists 
operate on horses, dogs, and cats. Any one who looks through a 
book of this sort will see that a large proportion of the wittiest, 
smartest, most caustic jests in it are quite unprovoked, or at best 
can only plead as provocation the simplicity of the person at whom 
they are aimed. Pascal’s aphorism, “ Diseur de bons mots, mauvais 
caractére,”’ is too severe perhaps, but there is this much of truthin 
it, that, to be an accomplished “ diseur de bons mots,” itis 
to discard to a great extent all consideration for the feelings of 
others. It may, to some extent, console those who cannot 
make brilliant hits that set the table in a roar to 
reflect that the nmcagy “tg its drawbacks, and another source 
of consolation may found in the fact that it is rarely 
associated with an intellect of the first order. One or two of 
Ben Jonson’s home-thrusts have come down to us, but we have 
no record of anything of the kind from the mouth of Shakspeare, 
unless it be Fuller’s vague and wholly yphal allusion to the 
“ wit him and Ben Jonson. Bacon, = 
io e@ power, employed it v ingly, 
little towards filling a jest-book compared with men of the calibre 
of Quin, George Selwyn, Foote, and Horne Tooke. 


WALSINGHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND—VOL. IL* je, 


AS there ever such an historian as Thomas Walsi 

or not? When Mr. Riley published his first volume, we 
our conviction, honestly derived from Mr. Riley’s own 
arguments, that the editor had, however as yet quite 
satisfactorily, disproved the existence of his author. Thomas 
Walsingham undoubtedly lived and used a pen, but he used it 
only to copy the writings of other people. His “ opera omnia,” 
down to 1381, consisted of some half-dozen insertions which 
would certainly not make half a of Mr. Riley’s text. 
Thomas Walsingham copied from an older chronicle of St. Albans 
(MS. Bibl. Reg. 13 E. ir), and that older chronicle was itself only a 
compilation from earlier writers, some of them authors who are very 
well known and highly esteemed. Undoubtedly, according to the 
morality of those times, there was nothing in all this inconsistent 
with the character of an upright man and a pious monk, and in 
that character we were ready to believe that Thomas Walsingham 
had really existed. But we thought that Mr. Riley had utterly 
demolished Thomas Walsingham as an English historian. Our 
only wonder was that he took so much trouble in editing a 
history of which he had so completely ates the non-existence. 
Such were the conclusions to which Mr. ~ led us last year—con- 
clusions which came upon us with renewed force on first opening his 
second volume. At first sight it seemed to be all small print—that 
is, all of it non-Walsingham ; but on a minuter search we lighted 
on two genuine bits of Walsingham, a much smaller allowance than 
there was in the first volume, where the author's insertions, so to 
Se mustered up to: five or six. We had to thank Thomas 
alsingham for a little bit of philology and for a very obvious 
bit of law. When Wat Tyler is mentioned, Walsingham, to the 
words “Walterus Tylere,” adds: the words “vel, ut quidam 
dicunt, Walterus Helyer.” Helyer is, we believe, still a local 
word for a tiler, and it doubtless comes from the old verb Aélan 
or hélian, “to cover.” It shows how little fixed surnames were 
when the same man was called by two different names, each 
ressing his trade in a different dialect. So far, there is 
addition, such as it is, to our knowledge. Elsewhere, when we 

read that Henry the Fourth created his son Prince of Wal 
Duke of Cornwall, Earl of Chester, and afterwards Duke of Aqui- 
taine, Walsingham, after the words “Ducem Aquitannie,” adds 
“et heredem proximum regniAngliz.” This one might have looked 
upon as a thing to be almost taken for granted ; yet our author 
may have meant to call special attention to this care on the = 
of an elective King to get his son recognised in his lifetime, like 
Henry the Second having his son crowned, or like the son of an 
being chosen ‘king of the Romans. e may have 
overlooked rs, but these are the only bits of text in large 
tt which we have as yet observed. We are far from despising 
either; still they are not exactly bits of information of first-rate 
i . After being thus led to believe that there is next 
door to no Walsingham at all, we are struck dumb when Mr. Riley 
tells us, in his Preface to this second volume, that he believes that 
one of the most important sources of Walsingham’s history, the 
older chronicle of Re Albans, the British Museum manuscript 
(MS. Bibl. Reg. 13 E. ix. } is, after all, the work, at least the com- 
pilation, of Walsingham imself. We can find no hint to this 
effect in the first Preface, and, if it be so, it makes out Thomas 


* Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. Thome a a Mo- 
nachi 8. Albani Historia ~— Edited by Henry Riley, M.A. 
Vol. Il. aw. 1381—1422. : Longman & Co. 1864. 


whoever wrote it, added little, he left out a great deal; so Mr. 
Riley fills “on many with passages found in the two older 
manuscripts, but omitted in the later one. Surely it would have 
been a more natural way to have printed the full text of those 
older manuscripts, and to have thrown the seven or eight additions 
of the Arundel man ow" the footnotes, like — i a 
Altogether our power of wondering is equally divided 
Wi i and Mr iley. 

But, after all, there is no doubt that the chronicle before 
however it was put together, isan important source for that peri 
of lish history for which it may rank as a contemporary autho- 
rity. e reign of Richard the Second, which is given at great 
detail, is specially valuable. Our author, whoever he was, tells 
us at least one side of the story. He was pre-eminently a good 
hater, both in spiritual and temporal matters. Let us try a speci- 
men of his powers of abuse in both ways :— 

Die Sancti Th Cantuariensis Arc! et Martyris, organum 
diabolicum, hostis, Ecclesie, confusio v idolum, hypoeri- 
tarum speculum, schismatis incentor, odii seminator, mendacii fabricator, 
Johannes de Wiclif, dum in Sanctum Thomam, ut dicitur, eodem die in sua 
preedicatione quam dicere preparaverat, orationes et blasphemias vellet 


m Ecclesiam, ingentia locutum fuerat, a loco suo miserabiliter dis- 


So much for Wickliffe; now for Michael de la Pole :— 


as the tongue even of the highest ranks. 
If a man understood 
had found it convenient to learn it. en Henry of Lancastersets 
forth his claim to the Crown “ lingué materni,” we cannot doubt 
that ish is meant. So, when the son of the King of Scots, 
afterwards James the First, was so disreputably seized by Henry 
on his to France for education, the King says, “Certe si 
grati fui Scoti, hune misissent mihi = instituendum, 
nam et idioma Francis novi.” This is clearly the language 
of one whose French had come to him as a matter of teaching, 
and by no means as a native tongue. So Walsingham translates 


words an§ uses Latin forms in a way which clearly shows that 
ose 


they still held a quasi-foreign character, much as an English- 
i in Wales would now bring in a word of Welsh. 


hen it was “ Anglicd,” ” and so forth— 

sometimes “ lingua rustica,” a most ing description—new it 
is only “ ’ “lingua ” as if there could be no doubt 
what language was made. “ oll quas jordanes 


he found that he was not a reverend brother, he gathered the rest. 
of the society, ‘‘ et Teutonicé vapulaverunt eum ”—whatever that 
odd piece of Latin may mean, The foul fiend, however, as Mr. 
wisdom by experience. By 1402 he had found out that secular 
Canons mange i 

different quarters : — 


Diabolica species apparuit in Estsexiaapud Danbury, in festo Corporis 


€ 

Walsingh: in an even stranger way 
than we had thought at In the year 1392 the Arundel 
manuscript, that from which Mr. Riley prints, forsakes the British 
Museum manuscript (which indeed ends altogether before the year 
is out), and for the remainder of the history it follows a manuscript 
in the Library of Corpus Christi College, orig This last 
manuscript Mr. Riley still looks on as not being Walsingham’s. 
We are ? lear a little ed. Walsingham first compiles a 
chronicle; he then compiles a second, copying from his own manu- 
script till he gets down quite to his own time, and then copying 
from one by another man. Is this what Mr. Riley means? He é 
gives us no hint of anything of the kind in his first Preface, but 
this is the only meaning which we can get out of his second. 
Very likely we have misunderstood him, as it is so odd a way of 
doing business that one can hardly believe it. It is passing strange 
that, when a man reached the times which he must have known 
most about, he should, so to speak, have deserted his own guidance, 
and have taken to copy the work of somebody else. In any case, 
whoever wrote any of them, we cannot understand why Mr. Riley 
printed from the Arundel manuscript, instead of from the two 
manuscripts from which it is derived. Though Walsingham, or 

evomere, repente judicio él percussus, sensi paralysim omnia membra 
generaliter invasisse. Os nempe, quod contra Deum et Sanctos ejus, sive 
tortum, horrendum cernentibus spectaculum exhi ; lingua effecta muta 
confitendi vel testandi copiam denegabat, caput tremulum maledictionem 
quam Divinitas in Cayn fulminaverat, in ipsum latam etiam patulo demon- 
strabat. Et-ut nulli veniret in dubium eum ~ consortio deputandum, ut 

Hae estate, perfidie promptuarium, sentina avaritie, auriga proditionis, 
arca malitix, odii seminator, mendacii fabricator, susurro nequissimus, dolo’ 
prestantissimus, artificiosus detractor, patrizque delator, Michael Atte Pole, 
quondam Comes Sowthfolchis, regnique Cancellarius, sed nequam consilia- 
rius, concessit in fata Parisius, merito perfidam evomens spiritum in terra 
—— Cujus opes, quas sibi habuit, suo cessere college, Roberto de 
eer, quondam Duci Hiberniz, qui illuc fagerat cum eodem. 

It is clear that, by this time, the English language had finally 

| 
writers who wrote while French was still the polite tongu 
often in words, bring them in.as if 
Chaucer. Walsingham despises such a word as “bombarda,” 
and talks of i “gunna” and goes on boldly 
talking about “gunn,” and, one time, “ gunnas suas, quas 
*canones ’ vocant.” 

volumes of this series, how a certain Canon of Hereford found the 
Devil quietly sitting in a stall in that Cathedral, and how, when 


yore 
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Christi, hora Vesperarum, in similitudine Fratris Minoris intrantis ecclesiam, 

et insolentissime debacchantis; unde terrorem parochianis incussit indici- 

bilem. Eadem hora, cum tempestatis turbine et tonitruo perhorrendo, 

ieee fulgurumque, et coruscationum globis collucentibus, summitas totius 
esize confracta est, et medietas can: confracta et dissipata. 


We do not know whether what follows is supposed to be in any 
sense the result : — 


Post dies aliquot capti sunt octo Fratres de Minorum Ordine, et ad judi- 
cium publicum dedecorose tracti, ubi examinati et convicti quod contra 
Regem fecissent, Londoniis tracti, suspensi, et decapitati sunt. 

It is rather remarkable that Walsingham speaks of “ good 
Queen Anne” of Bohemia without any sort of enthusiasm, or 
rather in quite an opposite tone, implying that her Bohemian fol- 
lowers walked somewhat in the dane the foreigners brought 
over by the mother and wife of Henry the Third. In one place 
they are contemptuously called “ Boemi sui”; in another we read 
more distinctly : — 

Anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo octogesimo quinto, qui est annus 
regni Regis Ricardi, a Conquestu Secundi, octavus, fuit idem Rex ad Natale 
cum Anna Regina, quam raro vel nunquam lateri suo deesse permisit. 
Affuerunt et Boemi, patriote Regin», qui, gustata dulcedine terre, propriz 
regionis obliti, inverecundi et illeti hospites repatriare nolebant. 


The description of Queen Anne’s parentage is oddly ex- 
pressed— 


Sororis videlicet Regis Boemi, Wynceslai, filii quondam Regis Boemie et 
Imperatoris, qui et ipse expectavit in Imperatorem coronari, et se [mpera- 
torem ubique litteraliter nominavit. 
That is to say, Charles, father of Anne and Wenceslaus, had been 
Emperor, and Wenceslaus himself looked forward to being Em- 
ror too. | Mr. Riley is discreet in his analysis: “sister of the 
ing of Bohemia.” He is less happy directly after, where 
Walsingham says that Richard had refused the hand of a lady 
whom he calls “filia Domini Mediolanensis Bernabonis.” Mr. 
Riley puts in the margin “ daughter of the Duke of Milan.” 
Now it does not do to scatter titles about at random, and 
the old chronicler or copyist knew perfectly well what he was 
about when he wrote “ Domini.” Bernabo Visconti was not Duke. 
The first Duke was his nephew Gian-Galeazzo, who was invested 
with that dignity in 1395, thirteen years after the time of which 
we are speaking. Bernabo filled that sort of ambiguous position 
which was expressed by the word Lord, Signore, Dominus, like the 
old Greek of them euphemisms for It was 
only the imperial diploma from King Wenceslaus which converted 
the succeeding t into a la prince. This is the way in 
which whole pages of history may be daubed out by a single 
careless stroke. 
One of the most curious things in the book is Walsingham’s 
account of the defeat and death of Leopold of Austria at Sempach. 
It is clear that at this distance the Confederates for nothing 
in the world but revolted subjects of Austria. That a nation was 
forming Walsingham had clearly no idea—probably the Con- 
wus had very little themselves. The passage is worth quoting 
at length :— 


Per id temporis, in Ducatu Austrie sub brevi tempore fortuna vultus suos 
in diversa mutavit, modo se favorabilem prebens proceribus, modo semet 
ostendens adjutricem vulgaribus, versa vice. Nempe Austrix, vir vafer 
et cupidus, et Urbano Pap contrarius, invidens peregrinis ad Papam con- 
fluentibus, imposuit tributum importabile per terram suam transituris, ut 
vel sic saltem arceret Catholicos a visitatione Papali. Unde factum est, ut 
per illam viam peregrini transire cessarent, preeligentes longiorem in 
circuitu peregrinationem quam tot injustis exactionibus, con- 
tumeliis, et injuriis, lacessiri, Vulgares autem patriw, cernentes vias deso- 
latas, et librantes damna que jamdudum perceperant, cum peregrini cessas- 
sent transire per illos, icem adeunt, oraturi ut, more solito, liceret 
peregrinis transire per illos; per quorum confluentiam non mediocre 
emolumentum pe’ tota terra; qui spreti, et superciliose a Duce 
repulsi, ad propria di runt, congregaturi communes regionis, ad vindi- 
candum in Ducem superbum injurias preacceptas. Quorum cognitis 
molitionibus, Dux, cum suis generosis et dominis, pergit obviam turbe 
vulgari. Et mox, commisso bello, cedit, prosternit, et captivat eosdem, et 
adductis morti quot volebat, dimittit reliquos in domos suas ; qui cum tanto 
damno ab eo digressi et amaro animo nimis effecti, jam tunc quidem cessare 
minis decreverunt, sed novum exercitum recolligere, de novo Ducem aggredi, 
statuerunt ; quibus illico Dux occurrit, fidens in priori victoria pturos 
omnes, si fortuna faveret. Sed aliter evenit quam sperabat ; ipse, cum 
tota nobilitate et generosa gente Ducatus, coram eis corruit. 


ORMSBY’S RAMBLES IN NORTH AFRICA.* — 


NEW era in the literature of travel was commenced, nigh 
upon twenty years ago, by the publication of Eéthen. The 
effect of that brief but pithy Oriental narrative upon the com- 
positions of our later tourists is to be traced with the same ease 
and certainty as is the influence of the Godolphin Arabian upon 
the blood and bone of our modern breed of racers. “ With travellers 
of the older school, if such exist among us, it may be as much 
the fashion to deplore the deterioration of style and matter, and 
to contrast the hight brochure-like octavo of the present day with 
the solemn and ponderous folio of our earlier voyagers, as it is with 
certain other temporis acti to groan over the falling off in 
wer, speed, and endurance in the modern breed of horses, 
or is it perhaps in the way of strictly scientific or solid 
returns that the latest class who represent the national pro- 
pensity to roam may be said to emulate in general the graver 
achievements of their fathers. Their joyous, free, unartificial 


John Ormsby, of the Middle 


narratives too often fail to give us that full methodical in- 
formation concerning the antiquities, the history, the statistics, 
or even the manners and customs of forei 
till lately as rigorously exacted from the returning traveller as 
was of cld the cowrie, or cockle-shell, as a voucher from the 
Eastern pilgrim. Yet they have a way of their own, in 


rofess their ability to bring home to us in our counti 
soar or professional dens thé ce and the ozone of 
sea-coast. Setting free in our closest courts and frowziest 
city slums a whiff of their “essence of sea-air” is, they tell us, 
almost the same —- inhaling the briny freshness of nature on 
kind io Downs or Scarborough Cliff. Some effect of the same 
those racy and animated books of travel which seem to have con- 
densed into them so much of the atmosphere of the localities 
whereof they treat, and now to breathe it forth once more afresh 
for the delectation of the home-stayed reader. 

Few books of this class are more redolent of the healthy vivify- 
ing a we have spoken of than Mr. Ormsby’s Autumn Rambles in 
North Africa. Various causes have tended to open up that long 
buried and forgotten country to the curiosity of the English public. 
Political and commercial considerations have had their share in 
this recent revival. Classic and antiquarian interest has served 
to kindle a new flame about the memories of Carthage and 
Numidia, the fatal rivalry of Rome, the fates of Jugurtha and 
Masinissa, the glories of the African Church, and the extinction 
of faith and of civilized light under the Vandalic inroads. The 
genial climate and luxurious scenery of the Algerian seaboard are 
fast drawing thither such caravans of pilgrims to the shrine of 
health as threaten to assimilate ere long that lately barbarous 
region to the most hackneyed haunts of the European cockney. 
And it is, therefore, with peculiar pleasure that we find ourselves 
furnished with a taste of Africa in its pure and unsophisticated 
state, with the bloom of Orientalism still fresh upon its memories 
and its population—not spoilt, as the East is fast becoming in Cairo 
and on the Nile, by a spurious admixture of the ways and habits 
of Europe. Our painters, as this year’s Academy Exhibition 
abundantly testifies, have become awake to the rich stores of 
materials which North Africa holds out to their art, in her splendid 
natural scenery, her pict ue races, and the ificent relics 
which ak, from one end of the province to the other, the 
lordly"architectural tastes and military prowess of the Romans. 
Leaging to more professedly critical travellers, such as Dr. Davis or 
Canon Blakesley, the exploration of those classic monuments and 
scenes, Mr. Ormsby is for making himself at home with the 
country in its more directly natural aspect. His “rambling 
sketches,” as he modestly terms them, are the easy, life-like re- 
cord of the experience of a “vacation tourist,” freeing himself 
for a while from the trammels of professional or routine 
labour, and bracing his nerves by a burst over an un- 
trodden field in which the-wild life of the desert, scarcely 
changed from the days of Ishmael or Abraham, is brought 
within four days’ journey from our own shores. With plenty 
of the scholar and /ittérateur about him to make him appreciate to 
the full the classic associations which everywhere haunt the 
soil, he is not concerned to cumber his with pedantic 
diatribes on the topography of the Byrsa or with the de- 
cipherment of Phcenician inscriptions. French colonization 
and French military rule in Africa are touched on but 
incidentally here and there, chiefly with thankful acknow- 
ledgment of the courteous assistance and ready hospitality shown 
to tourists, as well by all ranks of the army of occupation as by 
the authorities of the bureau Arabe. Even the existing disturb- 
ances in Morocco fail to seduce him into a digression upon politics, 
save so far as to comfort intending followers With the reflection 
that the main line of route remains wholly unaffected by the out- 
break, whatever may be its issue, there being “no more reason for 
avoiding the country herein described on account of a rising in 
Oran, than for abstaining from a Swiss tour because the Dalmatians 
might happen to be in arms.” The author's curiosity and yearning 
seem to have been mainly stimulated in the direction of the Sahara 
by the mystery which has perpetually hung over that torrid and 
inhospitable region. He confesses to the true tourist’s instinct for 
the new and the inaccessible. And without renouncing his alle- 
giance to that“ monarch of mountains” which forms a gigantic 
Caaba for the devotions of every true Alpine adventurer, he thinks 
it no sign of heterodoxy to bow down to the loveliness and gran- 
deur of a range “not Alpine indeed in sublimity, but full of a 

wild beauty all their own.” In the Kabylie and the Auress 

he finds himself surrounded by mountain scenery the claims of 
as to and he cannot be 
tempted to deny. ve all, in sight of the mi desert beyond 
—the “ water,” asit first oath to the eye om the 
ws huge rocky wall of El Kantra, “ the bridge,” as the Arabs 
it—stretching to the south, “a vast tawny plain dotted with 
black spots, a to quote the old similitude ” — 
his soul was absorbed in the tremendous thought, “ There lay the 
beginning of the Desert, and the end of ility.” The 


Sahara, however, is not to be confounded with the Great Desert 
| iteelf — a mistake which is common to most maps of Africa. It is 


foreign climes, which were 


in a literary sense, may be said to accompany the perusal of 
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the reader. There is something rhagical in the power with 
eae which their vivid personal touches bring one into mental 
contact with the — the atmosphere, and the denizens of 
* ° lands in which the involuntary stayer at home is forbidden by 
adverse circumstances to set a foot. Our modern chemists 
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not easy to specify bone where the Sahara ends and the true 
Desert lagias, but the line may be approximately drawn somewhere 
about latitude 32. The chief difference is that the oases, which 
occur at comparatively short intervals in the Sahara, are very few 
and far between in the Desert : — 
@ To a Northerner, the first sight of the palm-groves of an oasis in the Sahara 
is a new sensation. In his dreams, working out the memories of some 
childish picture-book, he may have seen something of the sort; but, even in 
dreams, under our skies the imagination can hardly conjure up the colours 
of the African reality—the rich glossy green of the feathery foliage, the 
drooping clusters of golden fruit, the endless tracery of light and shade, the 
glimpses, caught between the slender stems, of a boundless tawny plain 
beyond quivering under a southern sun—the tropical air of the whole scene. 
Even that vast monotonous plain itself, the “bahar bela ma,” the “sea 
without water,” of the Arabs, has a certain charm about it. Here the 
traveller sits, as it were, on the farthest shore of civilization. Thus far, 
ages ago, civilized men had penetrated; but beyond that dim line which 
bounds the vision southward, he has been always powerless. Hardy voyagers 
have gone forth and foundered, or lived to tell a tale of sav: man and 
itiless nature; but they have left no track on the waves of the Desert. 
Herodotus could only describe that region by a string of negatives— 
ipipog Kai dvudpog cai cai dvopByog Kai tore 
and the mystery which hung over it in his day has not yet been cleared 
away. 

Taieed, the Sahara abounds with new sensations for the traveller fresh from 
Europe. The “ships of the desert” putting out to sea with their Bedouin 
crews, the low brown tents of the nomads, the mud-built towns clustering 
under the shade of the palm-groves—all these form a new world, and yet a 
world within a week’s journey of London. 

After a brief preparatory grilling at Marseilles, with its 
heat and glare, mosquitoes and mistral, which have never 
been described with hetter pith and point than b , 
Ormsby, on the third morning of his voyage he descried 
the shore of Africa afar off from the deck of the comfort- 
able Chellif of the Messageries Impériales. The black rocky coast 
is at first cold and uninviting, the very reverse of romantic, and 
the landing took place amid rain and mist. But on nearing 
Philippeville the sun was mercifully pleased to light up the heavy 
leaden landscape with a warm burst of welcome ; and there on the 
beach ahead were to be made out unmistakeable tokens that at 
length Europe was fairly left behind—white moving objects, 
which, examined by the telescope, proved to be “ something like 
the real thing ”’—*“ real bond jide Arabs, the old familiar fi 
of the old Bible story-book of childhood.” Faithful, how- 
ever, as the Arab of the hills and desert still is to the 
primitive patriarchal type, his brethren who dwell in towns 
under Frankish rule betray woful symptoms of that deleterious 
influence which civilization somehow seems sure to carry in its 
train of conquest. Not only are Philippeville, Constantina, and 
the other strongholds of French power mere petty copies of the 
Parisian type, with their 5 and swarming stone barracks, their 
hotels, theatres, and café-bii , but the Al rine native himself 
is fast transforming into a bad copy of the ,o of the boule- 
vards. In the main street, “an African gentleman of grave and 
venerable appearance, and evidently a person of quality,” may be 
seen “seated in an unbelieving chair, with his jolly fat legs upon 
another, and in the face of noon carrying on a palpable and un- 
disguised flirtation with the comely proprietress of the establish- 
ment.” Here, again, may be seen an Arab staggering home, 
having lost one of his slippers; “ his t solemn black eyes 
staring hazily from under the hood of his bernous, which was 
all awry,” and hiccuping out something which the writer fails 
to re-produce, not being familiar with Arabic, but which he felt 
sure was equivalent to saying he was “all right.” Another 
not far off is to be observed painfully tutoring his palate to the 
taste of absinthe or vermuth, and “holding his nose while the 
abominable beverage goes down his throat.” Of the better class 
of impressions to be made by a ruling race upon a simple and 
prostrate dependency we meet with few and unsatisfactory traces. 
Algeria is not, and shows as yet no signs of becoming, in any true 
sense of the word, a “colony.” Her rich soil remains mostly 
idle and untilled, save where at rare intervals some Arab has 
scratched in a sparse crop of barley, or some French “colon” is 
making-believe to farm, and has built himself a house “that 
looks, in the middle of its little patch of greenery, like a poached 
egg on spinach.” The Arab and Kabyle races are strongly con- 
trasted. The Arab is a wanderer in the plains and a dweller in 
tents, averse to labour, mostly lithe and slender in figure. The 


garden. His 
form of government is essentially democratic. The Amin, who cor- 
responds generally to the shei omnene the Arabs, is elected by 

ederation like that of the 


Daumas as well as by Jules Gérard—the origin of the namé, its 
goats, Sm of Kbail signifying nothing more than “ The 
Ti - 

Mr. Ormsby, in the course of two seasons, has qualified himself to 
be a thorough practical guide through the region from the Morocco 
frontier to the east coast of Tunis. The “chapter of hints” with 
which the volume closes will be found oi great service to all 
whom his enthusiasm shall in future enlist into the exploration of 
North Africa. Without professing an excessive thirst for sport, 
he has quite enough of the habits and instincts of the craft to 
realize what must ever be one of the 


and novel lands, _Among 


t charms of roaming in wild 


the “big game” in which, beyond 


most other countries, Africa abounds, he found ample oppor- 
tunities of asserting his prowess. To pass through the 
very domain of the “king of ” and not attempt, at least, 
to exchange courtesies with the — monarch, was, of course, 
an act of Vese-majests not to be thought of by any votary of the 
muscular school. Vain, however, to his and our infinite regret, 
were all Mr. Ormsby’s persevering efforts to place himself face to 
face, or even within long rifle range, of the capricious monster. 
In company with the vivacious Cheret—Le Nouveau Gérard, as the 
Algerines have christened him, tweur de lions as he proudly de- 
signates his own professional status, half-Zouave, half-jockey— 
long hours of the night has he sat, perched in his leafy nest, with 
a miserable old white horse for bait, every sense strained to catch 
the first sign of the lion’s approach to his accustomed haunt. 
Nothing, alas! was the result, beyond a faint echo of the “deep 
moaning sound, miles away among the hills,” in which, however, 
there was no mistaking the voir du maitre. In the lion’s roar the 
Arabs fancy they can detect the words, Ana ou ben el m'ra, “I and 
the son of woman,” implying that he and man reign jointly over 
the brute creation. "to Mr. Ormsby’s ear the sound was more 
like the voice of an angry bull than anything else ; yet there was 
at the same time an “ indescribable difference.” A safer but more 
satisfactory kind of sport was met with among the maned 
mouffion or wild mountain sheep, called feshtall by the Arabs, 
tragelaphus by the old writers, and aoudad by modern naturalists. 
The feshtall is a magnificent beast, “in size far exceeding the 
Sardinian mouffion, and approaching more nearly to the Bighorn 
of the Rocky Mountains,” Mr. Ormsby’s animated pictures of the 
pleasures and pains of stalking such noble game may open up a new 
source of sensation to those of our lovers of sport who weary 
the sameness of European adventure ; while his vigorous sketches 
of life in Arab douars, and under “ houses of hair,” point equally 
to fresh roy of excitement to that more general class who 
sicken at the dull routine of civilization, or at the monotony of 
the beaten tracks of travel. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF ART.* 


hag Physiology of Authors and Artists is not a promising title, 
but it must be admitted that M. Deschanel has contrived to 
write a very amusing little book about it. The general object 
which he has in view is to describe the influence of physical causes, 
including the character and state of the author’s own body, upon 
the production of works of art. He begins at the very beginning, 
with a discussion of the relations of the body and the soul, the 
object of which is to ays that they are reciprocally influenced by 
each other. It is*odd that such a proposition should require the 
support of illustration or argument, but M. Deschanel has ela- 
borately worked out his theory, and gives his readers the benefit 
of the whole of it, with a faith which shows that he really 
hes taken <= trouble we think and the subject. 

very writer, he says, who writes upon anything but pure science, 
has his own peculiar style. The am is pore bn to all, but the 
form differs with every different person, inasmuch as the time in 
which he lives, the climate in which he writes, his race, sex, age, 
temperament, character, and profession, all affect to some extent 
the pa of view from which he looks at his subject. M. 
Deschanel need not have excepted scientific books. There is a vast 
deal of difference between style of different mathematicians. 
French mathematicians, for instance, differ widely from 
English writers on mathematics, and such books as Johnson's 
Dictionary and Cobbett’s Grammar show how the driest and 
most technical subjects can be made to illustrate the character of 
their authors at every page, Would any one but Johnson have 
defined a lexicographer as a harmless ? or would any one 
but Cobbett have taken all his illustrations of bad grammar from 
King’s Speeches and the despatches of | __ with a special 
preference for those who were classical scholars? Perhaps 
an even better illustration of Cobbett’s ponderous untrained 
sturdiness is to be found in his recommendation for learning the 
French genders. Take a dictionary, he tells his pupil, and copy 
out all the nouns into a blank ing them in two 
columns—the masculine on the right hand, the feminine on the 
left. Carry the little book about in your et, and keep con- 
ree Siege oy it over till z2 know it by heart. You will thus 
learn both the words and their —. dense was the sturdy 
old sergeant that, though he followed his own prescription, it 
never seems to have occurred to him that a large majority of 
French nouns are masculine, and that, by making out a list of the 
feminine nouns alone, he would material reduce the clumsiness 
of his contrivance. 

M. Deschanel pursues his subject through all the branches 
mentioned above. He has chapters on the effect of the period, the 
climate, the zace, sex, temperament, character, profession, 
hereditary disposition, and health of the writer on his works. The 
remarks have little in themselves that is novel, but the illustra- 
tions are very shrewd and often exceedingly amusing. To apply 
his own method, they are beyond all controversy the choice or a 


_ French journalist of the nineteenth century. Knowing the authors 


of the various which he cites, he asks, with an air of 
perfect good faith, whether they could possibly have been written 


* Physiologie des Ecrivains et des Artistes ou Essai de Critique Naturelle 
Par Emile Deschanel. Paris : 1864. P 
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one else than their authors. Does not this sentence show 
that Madame de Sevigné must have been born in Burgundy, and 
this other that Montaigne must have been an eo comer P 
The result of this of writing is that M. Deschanel manages to 
say @ great number of very clever things, though it may be doubted 
whether he will sueceed in convincing those who do not happen 
to begin by agreeing with him. Take, for instance, the following 
observation on the ish cast of thought :— 

The complicated turn of the English temperament, even when the leading 
principle is right, differs much from French clearness and rapidity. The latter 
is a charm and amusement for the reader ; the former is at first fatiguing, 
and long continues to be laborious, until one is accustomed to it. What 
complications there are, what circuits ! how the principal idea, crossed by all 
sorts of accessory ideas, encumbered with exceptions, restrictions, and 
| contraries, as they say in rhetoric—struggles to disen, 
and produce itself! What a Cesarean operation is necessary for its birth! 
but when at last it is brought forth, what vigour, what familiar eloquence, 
what arguments from common life—how vigorously the idea behaves, how it 
kicks and hits, how it makes all fly! Even jokes among these vigorous people 
with their strong nerves are thrown, as it were, with a catapult. 


It is satisfactory to find out one Frenchman, at all events, who 
has discovered that Englishmen are, after all, capable of thinking, 
and even of reasoning, and that 5 is not the exclusive pro- 
perty of the French. M. Deschanel, however, in his eagerness to 
make the most of temperament, does not seem to see that, if our 
English reflections are complicated, that may be the fault of the 
facts, as well as of the minds which describe the facts. If you 
want to see and to describe a thing as it is, the idée principale must 
be crossed and complicated with a number of qualifications and 
complications, because the thing itself is so in fact. It is only by 
a due attention to, and statement of, these qualifications and re- 
strictions, that it is possible to attain the vigour with which we 
are credited. Without them, the principal idea is apt to be 
nothing more than the vaguest kind of generality. Bring 
almost any proposition into any real relation with actual 
life, and it instantly becomes complicated and intricate. 
For instance, it is easy to say “All men are born free and 

ual,” but if the proposition is to be anything more than a 

titude it must be thrown into some such form as this : —“A 
egislator who intends to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest aumber will forward that object by so arranging the dis- 
tribution of property, ata given time and place, as to make the 
largest number of shares reach such an amount as will support a 
family in what is there and then considered to be a state of com- 
fort, and by so regulating the laws as to forbid no other actions 
than those which produce an amount of pain exceeding the sum 
of the _ produced, directly and indirectly, by the restraint from 
doing them and the punishment for having done them.” Ifany one 
will take the trouble to understand this sentence, he will see that 
it expresses a definite meaning to which every part of it contri- 
butes, and he will also discover that it is nearly the only proxi- 
mately true meaning which can be attached to the proposition that 
men are born free and equal. It is, in reality, the clearer of the 
two statements, for it is far more icit than the other, and less 
ambiguous. It is also superior in point of rapidity, for, by reading 
it over carefully two or three times, you can see just what it means ; 
whereas the proposition that men are born free and equal may 
mean any one of several very different things. Which of them it 
means no amount of study of the proposition itself will deter- 


mine. 

M. Deschanel takes a very candid view of the controversy about 
the French and English national character, on which so many 
so ing to our own nati judi no i 
would have ventured to put rr 


lish have sanguine and muscular temperaments. . . . 
English, muscular, square, and ee seem like male nations; whilst 

usiastic, capricious, always in extremes, 
better or worse, always higher or lower than others, are more like female 
nations. Louis Pfau, the excellent art-critic, says very shrewdly, France 


holds amongst nations the which woman occupies in society. She tames 
the rudeness of man by i of her sentiment, and communicates a 
benevolent warmth to masculine activity by the seductive vivacity and ready 


enthusiasm of her nature. Thus, France has all the virtues of women—de- 
votion, ey eee good sense, and instinctive perception of what 
is becoming ; also all feminine weaknesses—vanity, levity, versatility, and a 
passion for military glory. 

This is just one of those smart sayings which must not be pressed 
too far, but which have nevertheless a kind of truth about them. 
Many of the great French writers and politicians have had as little 
of the woman about them as any Englishman couldhave. Bossuet, 
Corneille, Descartes, Colbert, Mira beau, Danton, Napoleon (though, 
to be sure, he was more of an Italian than a Frenchman), M. Guizot, 


reference to many distinct subjects, as much of the “mus- 


cular, square, 

human be’ . Deschanel has, of course, his little theory about 
several of these remarkable men, and about others who showed 
analogous qualities. He tells us little stories about them which 
are sometimes singularly happy 

Corneille, and ares “owed e wrote as he did because he was a 
Norman by birth and been an advocate by profession, he quotes 
the following little addressed 


. For instance, after analysing | 


Vhomme, et aussi l’ampleur. du tragique.” The verses are pro- 
bably new to our readers. They are well worth reading : — 
Marquise, si mon visage 
A quelques traits un peu vieux, 
Souvenez-vous qu’é mon age 
Vous ne vaudrez guere mieux. 
Le temps aux plus belles choses 
Se plait a faire un affront, 
Et saura faner vos roses 
Comme il a ridé mon front. 


Le méme cours des planetes 
Régle nos jours et nos nuits ; 

On m’a vu ce que vous étes, 

Vous serez ce que je suis. 

j’ai quelques charmes 

Qui sont assez éclatants 

Pour n’avoir pas trop d’alarmes 

De ces ravages du temps. 

Vous en avez qu’on adore, 

Mais ceux que vous méprisez 

Pourraient bien durer encore 

Quand ceux-lé seront usés. 

Ils pourront sauver la gloire 

Des yeux qui me semblent doux, 

Et dans mille ans faire croire 

Ce qu'il me plaira de vous. 

Chez cette race nouvelle 

Ou j'aurai quelque crédit, 

‘Vous ne passerez _ belle 

Qu’autant que je l’aurai dit. 

Pensez-y, belle Marquise, 

Quoiqu‘un grison fasse etfroi, 

Il vaut qu’on le courtise 

Quand il est fait comme moi. 


The last four stanzas in particular are brimful of spirit, and the 
mixture of pride and vanity which they display is so remarkable 
that it seems impossible that it should have ever occurred in more 
than one person. 

M. Deschanel does not himself inspire much confidence, but he 
is full of wit and shrewdness and entertaining illustrations. His 
great theory is, that the circumstances to which his different 
chapters relate affect a writer’s literary works, and this may, we 
trust without offence, be called a truism. He seems also to 
labour under a fear of being considered a materialist, against 
which imputation he vindicates himself, according to the manner 
of French writers, by talking about /'idée, le droit, and soon, And 
all this is worked up into a good many of not merely 
harmless but laudable rhetoric, the general result of which ap- 
pears to be that the world in which we live is composed of a 
‘great deal of matter, and more or less spirit, capable of making 
eloquent protests against its rival and partner when the occasion 
requires it to do so. Whether all this is or is not ayer pl M. 
Deschanel has written an amusing little book and said many 
things worth remembering. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA.* 


M®« STANFORD'S excellent series of Library Maps is ap- 

proaching oe We have now to welcome his map 
of South America. That of Africa, which is the only one re- 
maining (unless one of Oceania or be 
is in the engraver’s hands, and will be published shortly. On 
former occasions we have our opinion that Mr. Keith 
Johnston has shown himself, in this noble series, the chief of 
British chartographers. The present map fully confirms our judg- 
ment, and we have little more to do to describe its special 
characteristics, and to repeat our warm recommendation of the 
whole series to such of our readers as are interested in matters 


hical. 

The scale of the Library Map of South America is that of 
eighty-three miles to the inch, uniform with that of North 
America ; and the size of the whole sheet when unfolded is about 
five feet by five feet and a half. It would, of course, have been 
better if a common scale could have been used throughout, 
but this was almost impracticable. As it is, the map of 
Asia contains no less than a hundred and ten miles to 
the inch—a scale on which no railway, for example, can 
be laid down with sufficient accuracy. The Australasian 
map, on the other hand, was constructed on the scale of sixty- 
four miles to the inch ; while that of Europe comprised only fi 
miles. Had it been possible, we should have preferred this last 


_ seale as the rule of the whole series. The engraving of the maps 


itive” element as could well be put into 


to a young lady who | 


had not been quite civil to him. He says with truth—“Le sujet » 
est léger, le rhythme court, mais on y retrouve la fierté de_ 


discoveries. In 


now before us is perfect; the lettering is remarkably distinct and 
legible, and the selection of names of places—as is always the 


and numerous others, have contributed in various forms, and in | Mr. 


The publisher asserts, and we believe with absolute truth, that 
no por spre of South America as this has been constructed for 
half acentury. Mr. Keith Johnston has made the best use, so 
far as we have been able to test the matter, of all recent geo- 
particular, we may notice the careful 
lineation of the vast basin of the Amazon, as showing a con- 
siderable advance in chartographic certainty. The chief tri 
streams of the Amazon—namely, the Xingu, the Madeira, the 
Negro, and the Tapajos—are here figured with much pretension to 


South Ameriea. Constructed by Alex. Keith Johnston, 
F.RS.E., Londons 1864. 


: Nations have, like individuals, a primary temperament which they gene- 
i rally obey, and on which the greater part of their character depends. The | 
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accuracy. We observe, also, a praiseworthy attempt to distin- 
ish carefully the watershed between rh pe and the 
= sa But the Casiquiare river, which (strangely enough) 
connects the-Orinoco with the Negro, is so marked as not to show 
in which direction is the flow of its stream. A physical map of 
the South American continent shows no elevated land except the 
backbone of the mighty chain of the Andes, the great plateau of 
Matto Grosso in Brazil, and the smaller highlands of Guiana. 
The basins of the Amazon, the Orinoco, and even of the numerous 
streams which discharge themselves through the Rio de la Plata 
seem to be scarcely divided from each other by any considerable 
eminences. Enormous tracts of the interior of South America are 
still unexplored. It is curious, for example, to observe in this map 
the number of streams issuing from the eastern spurs of the Andes, 
which are connected by merely hypothetical lines with known 
tributaries of the Amazon. We presume that within the limits of 
Ecuador and Peru, for example, proper surveys have shown the 
heads of various rivers, and that explorers from the Amazon have laid 
down with approximate certainty the places where certain affluents 
join the main stream. But the connexion between the two ex- 
tremities of these presumed tributaries is so much a matter of 

uesswork in many cases, that we confess we should have thought 
it better for a chartographer to admit his ignorance, and not to 
attempt even an imaginary link between the two. The lakes, 
marshes, and bogs which abound in the middle of the continent, 
especially in the upper regions of the basin of the Parana, 
make a conspicuous figure on this map. Thus the Pilcomayo 
river rises in the Andes near Potosi, loses itself below the 
Guarapetendi Falls in a vast marsh named after itself, and then 
emerging, in two or three considerable streams, falls into the Para- 
guay —the chief constituent of the Parana—near the town of 
Asuncion, There are other enormous tracts of marsh land in the 
territories of Santa Cruz and Chuquisaca, such as the salt lagunes 
of Izozog, the marsh of Xarayes, &c. Whether these regions will 
ever be made inhabitable we know not. 

At present almost all the chief political boundaries of these 
tracts seem to be disputed. For example, the western boundary 
of the Republic of Paraguay is quite undetermined; and both La 
Plata and Bolivia advance pretensions to considerable districts to 
the east of the river Vermejo. Not but that Mr. Keith Johnston 
has taken unusual pains to settle the proper limits of the numerous 
independent States of South America. He claims to have laid 
down accurately the conflicting claims of the several republics, so 
far as they have been determined. Such are the boundary disputes 
between Brazil, on the one side, and Columbia, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Paraguay, on the other side. Peru, moreover, has a separate con- 
troversy with the Republic of Ecuador, as well as with the Empire 
of Brazil; and the limits of Paraguay are disputed by the Argentine 
Confederation. For the first time, by the way, in this map occurs 
the new political name of the United States of Columbia, which 
is now the formal designation of what was lately known as the 
Grenadian Confederation. We presume that it is as embracing the 
whole upper drainage area of the basin of the Negro that Brazil 

claims a frontier to the north-west which enters like a tongue into 
the otherwise compact territory of Columbia. We do not wonder 
that it is disputed. aa how, the district which is in controve 
has not yet been satisfactorily surveyed by either a & Wit 
that exception, the whole territory of the Grenadian Confederation 
seems to be thoroughly known geographically; and, in its most 
famous member, Panama, the railroad across the isthmus is one of 
the very few iron roads yet laid down in the South American 
Continent. Venezuela, and then British, Dutch, and French 
Guiana are all fully explored, and have been minutely delineated 
in the present map. ‘The coast of British Guiana appears divided 
into its three counties, called (oddly enough) the City of Berbice, 
the City of Demerara, and the City of Essequibo. Ecuador 
(with its kingly height of Chimborazo, 21,424 feet above the 
sea, giving its name to a province) claims as its southern limit 
the river Maranon—the head waters of the Solimoens, as the 
Amazon is called above its junction with the Negro. This 
natural division would be a convenient geographical boundary ; 
but Peru claims an enormous tract which has merely arbi and 
conventional limits, fixed by parallels of latitude and longitude. 
To Ecuador belong the Galapagos Islands, which are remarkable 
for having no names but those which English navigators have 
given them. Peru, with its immense seaboard, is the giant among 
the Western States of South America. Its eastern frontier 
embraces regions, such as that of La Montana, of which nothing 
is yet known to phers. But that is not much to be 
wondered at when it is remembered that the Cordilleras are 
almost impassable for want of roads, that dense forests spring up 
again wherever cultivation is intermitted, and that the native 
Indians can, or will, give no trustworthy information. Bolivia is 
almost entirely an inland state. It has indeed a small seaboard on 
the Pacific, between Peru and Chile, but no considerable port. 
Potosi belongs to this republic; and its western boundary crosses 
the middle of the Lake Titicaca, famous for the ruins belonging 
to the ancient Peruvians which remain on one of its islands. 
South of Bolivia lies the vast Argentine Confederacy, other- 
wise known as La Plata, with Chile occupying the seaboard along 
its whole length. Eastward of it, beyond the river of the same 
name, lies the Republic of Paraguay, a small morsel borrowed from 
the gigan tic overlapping empire of Brazil; from which also is 
taken the small territory of Uruguay, with Monte Video for its 


capital, on the north side of the estuary of La Plata. Mr, Keith 
Araucania 


m seems to assign to Chile that district of 


from which comes the name of the now familiar conifer, the Arau- 
caria, and which a French adventurer lately tried to make an inde- 
pendent monarchy. Chile would also seem to make pretensions 
to the whole of Patagonia south of the Rio Negro, which is 
adopted as the limit of the Argentine Confederation. Patagonia 
is here lettered as Eastern Chile or “Colonial Territory of Magel- 
lan” ; and, if we are to trust the political colouring of the 
before us, Terra del Fuego itself, with all the neighbouring islan 
and Cape Horn itself, are claimed by the Chilian Government. 
The F d Islands and the scarcely known South Georgia com- 
= this map. Of the latter island the outline has not yet been 

etermined. We observe that the plate, large as it is, does not 
include the most recent discoveries of Antarctic land. The so- 
called Sandwich land, south-east of the South Georgian island, 
might, we think, have been indicated. 

conclusion, we may notice that this map is just pay grr 

in scale to allow the new railway in Buenos Ayres to be visib 
in both its lengths, that to Las Conchas and that to 8. Jose de 
Flores. Another railway runs already from Bahia to 8. Antonio 
in Brazil; and Chile boasts of three lines of rail from Valparaiso, 
Tongoy, and Caldera respectively. All these may be made out on 
this map; though their several ] are as yet so small as to 
be scarcely perceptible. It is to be hoped that, in another quarter 
of a century, ac bers may be a much more conspicuous feature 
in a map of South America. Meanwhile, it ought to be some 
comfort to those ardent hers who begin to fear that before 
long nothing will be left to be discovered on the face of the globe, 
that the interior of South America contains vast regions of which 
as yet little or nothing is satisfactorily known. The Alpine Club, 
too, when it has exhausted the Himalayas, may find hundreds of 
unclimbed peaks in the chain of the Andes, | 


NOT DEAD YET.* 


a us prelimi chapter Mr. Jeaffreson tells us that 
tions are so startling, its action is necessarily so dramatic, and the 
game played by its characters is at the same time so delicate and 
so daring, that no amount of artistic shortcoming on the part of 
the narrator will make it otherwise than interesting to those who 
find pleasure in stories of lively action and os complications.” 
If this is sincere, the writer may be congratulated on a peculiarly 
nice and just power of appreciating the character of his own books. 
Even the most unfriendly critic would scarcely be able to discover 
a harsher form of judgment. It cannot be denied that Not Dead 
Yet is exceedingly interesting, from the singularity of its complica- 
tions and the strange game played by its characters. For all this, 
the artistic shortcomings on the of the narrator are most 
woful. It is a book which people will read through with interest, 
and yet without feeling iu reason to be gratefil to the author, 
The puppets are amusing, but the showman pulls the strings 
clumsily, and at last gets them all hopelessly entangled together 
and spoils the performance. We may pardon a novelist for unreal 
characters and impossible incidents, but unn longwinded- 
ness and — mannerisms are fatal disqualitications. Mr. 
Jeaffreson had materials for a capital story, and even the merciless 
length to which he has spun it out, the gratuitous improbability of 
parts of the action, and an affected style have not been able alto- 
gether to turn it into a failure. Still, when he talks about wishing 
to “effect in the minds of readers more than the degree of satisfac- 
tion necessary for the maintenance of his reputation as a writer of 
pure fiction,” we ex something better than a clever plot 
weakly worked out. His friends should tremble for the reputation 
of that writer of prose fiction who, when he has got all his characters 
into a sort of inextricable dead-lock, can invent no better 
means of freeing them than the introduction of a 
version of what the newspapers called the Great Northumbe 
agedy. Mr. at all those tricks 
which, as he fancies, give his story a close appearance of reality. 
Minute incidents, or not at all with the 
are enumerated in abundance. Trivial details of no kind 
moment are chronicled as though they pointed to the climax and 


were pregnant with meaning. We are told that a certain inter- 
view took place on “Tuesday, June 9, 1846, at ten minutes Y og 
four o'clock, pw.” There is no reason why the hour should be 


thus precisely mentioned ; no coincidence is revealed ; it might as 
well have been twenty minutes past four, or eleven in the forenoon, 
or any other time, for anything that ensues. These patticulars 
are no doubt introduced in order to produce a more life-like effect, 
but they are the mere mechanism of sensation, and show that the 
writer does not understand the novelists who appear to be his 
models. He would never find Mr. Wilkie Chllins or Miss 
Braddon mentioning that an event took place at ten minutes 

four unless there was some intelligible reason why its time should 


be thus precisely fixed. And the notion of transferring the 
Northumberland Street ly to the adjoining Cecil Street, and 
making it the dénowement of a complicated story, must have arisen 


from the same misconception of what makes a tale life-like. That 
horrible event did actually take place, and everybody who reads 
Not Dead Yet must have a clear recollection of all its circum- 
stances, But this is the very reason why its intrusion as the 
climax of a novel wholly destroys any sense of reality which 
might have been excited by the previous conduct of the story. 


* Not Dead Fet. J. Cordy Jeafireson. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 1864. By . 
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If Mr. Jeaffreson had invented such a scene, it might have been 
accepted as a legitimate winding-up for a melodramatic story. As 
it is, the effect produced resembles the unpleasant sensation occa- 
sioned by emerging from an afternoon performance at a theatre 
into the broad daylight. We suddenly perceive how yellow and 
lurid the was, ow tawdry and tinselled the dresses, and 
what an absurdity the play. In Mr. Jeaffreson’s novel, in the 
game way, we are all at once hurried from the theatre where his 

uppets have been amusing us, right out into Northumberland 
Bet and the Charing Cross Hospital. The whole illusion is 
coarsely destroyed, and so far is the introduction of an actual 
incident from throwing an air of truth over fiction, that it 
awakens us in the most positive way to the recollection 
that it is mere fiction. Apart from the poverty of ima- 
gination which is implied by recourse being had to such a winding- 
up, it shows that Mr. Jeafireson does not understand the secret 
0 a even the poor effects which he supposes to be the 
highest objects of fiction. To tell a good story in a brisk and 
business-like way, as Mr. Collins or Miss Braddon does, is a feat 
of which a writer may be reasonably proud. But to enter into the 
same line with dénowements bnveeel’ from familiar police reports 
and the chronicles of coroners’ inquests is by no means wise in a 
novelist with a reputation to maintain; and Mr. Jeafireson, who 
certainly ought to know, says.that he has a reputation as a writer 
of fiction. 

‘he characters of the book amply fulfil the author's promise. 
They unquestionably play a strange game, and the events in which 
they have a share are startling and far removed from the common- 
oe Edward Smith and Rupert Smith—the former the hero, the 
atter the villain, of the piece—are two bosom friends, Though 
of the same surname, they are supposed not to be related to one 
another. Edward is a young artist, and, as he is the hero, of 
course is endowed with the most transcendent genius and virtue. 
In fact, his excessive virtue and simplicity, though meant for 
heroic nobleness and beauty of character, remind one rather of a 
sentimental young sat Sap from boarding-school than anything 
else, and at last bring him to a piece of self-sacrifice which not ten 
thousand writers of prose fiction, with ever so much reputation, 
could persuade us to accept as other than absurd and incredible. 
Rupert, his friend—and, as it afterwards appears, his illegitimate 
brother—is quite the opposite of Edward in every respect. He is 
a great dandy, a subtle whist-player, magnificent at Pilliards, but 
an indolent and unscrupulous vagabond, without any means of 
living except what he can extort from his unhappy mother, who 
has apartments in Hampton Court Palace, and is the daughter of 
a decayed fine lady. Edward has fallen in love with the daughter 
of a wealthy m t and member of Parliament, called Newbalt, 
drawn after the regular pattern of the rich self-made man, who 
therefore, after patronizing the young genius for a time, 
upon discovering him ing ‘love to Miss Newbolt, knocks 
him down. u whose @uns have become irrepres- 
sible, sympathises with Edward’s misery, and the pair set 
out for Rome. We ought to mention ey tame setting ou 
Ru discovers the wlationship between Edward and himse 
learns that there is only one sickly life between Edward and 
the inheritance to a title and estates. The vicissitudes of 
fortune and wonderful changes of scene through which the two 
friends pass are exceeding strange, and the reader is not wholl 
grateful to Mr. Jeaffreson for dragging him once more throug 
the old and well-worn scenes of life in Australia, It is enough to 
say that Edward is supposed to be dead, and that Rupert, thanks 
to a striking resemblance to his half-brother, is enabled to return 
to England and pass himself off as the heir to the Starling title 
and estates, which become conveniently vacant just at the right 
moment. He advertises that Rupert Smith is dead, and dis- 

all that gentleman’s debts; and yet he goes to visit Mr. 
Newbolt as Rupert Smith promoted to be Sir Edward Starling, 
tells the story of Edward’s death to Flora Newbolt, and eventu- 
ally marries her. An insurance ‘emp | has paid the policy due 
on Mr. Rupert Smith’s death; his death is publicly advertised 
and talked of at the clubs; his creditors have all been paid off 
by the baronet, who is publicly supposed to be Edward Smith ; 
and still he marries the p swore of a member of parliament, and 
lives with her in the character, not of the pseudo-Edward Smith 
but of the pseudo-Rupert. Bungling of is bad in a novel 
of any kind, but in the sensation novel it is downright fatal. In 
the preface to which we have already referred, Mr. Jeaffreson re- 
quesis his readers “to take good heed of little incidents and allu- 
sions, of slight touches and delicate hints,” lest they should 
miss the point of the story. Surely a writer who challen 
attention in this way should have, been a little more adroit in hi 
little incidents and delicate hints. But, to resume the course of 
the story. As this is a sensation novel, we have not thought it 
necessary to say that Rupert was married before, and therefore 
that his union with Flora was bigamous. The inevitable bigamy 
is now, we believe, always presumed. Rupert’s first wife dis- 
covers him, and, with the assistance of a generous and philan- 


thropic money-lender, _—— to book. This lands us in 
Northumberland Street or il Street, and Rupert and the 
money-lender are duly taken to the come Baggy Hospital, 

le described in the news- 


paper reports of the real event. Luckily, Rupert dies in the 
ospital, and the money-lender, unlike his unfortunate prototype, 
pursues his disinterested and highminded career. 

One more personage, however, must not be overlooked. Edward, 
who of course was not really dead, had returned to England just 


after smashing one another in the 


in time to be an astonished spectator of Flora’s wedding in Hornsey 
church, or at least just in time to hear the concluding benediction. 
He understands the whole matter at a glance, and yet very quietly 
walks away, and leaves his beloved, his title, and his a 
the hands of a treacherous impostor. This may be superb from 
the sensation point of view, but it is not human nature; and even 
puppets, though only bits of painted wood, should be made a little 
ike men and women. And, apart from its incredibility, this tre- 
mendous sacrifice is horribly unpleasant to the tator. One 
does not forgive an author —even an author like Mr. Jeaffreson, 
with a reputation to maintain — for giving a pretty and innocent 
heroine to a villanous bigamist, while the virtuous hero, who has 
me through the full on amount of sorrows and mis- 
ortunes, is wrangling with the verger in the porch instead of 
walking in, boldly denouncing the scoundrel, and claiming the 
bride. Mr. Jeaffreson’s arrangement we can only style ugly. It is 
not only unnatural and unlikely, but it offends the reader’s sense of 
the fitness of things. And then it involves the author or his puppets 
in dreadful confusion, in which he flounders for some few chapters, 
until a perusal of a file of the Times suggested the idea of winding 
Rupert’s affairs up by a Northumberland Street . Any- 
thing more shone than the machinery by which this is pieced on 
to the rest df the story it would be impossible to imagine. Its 
extraordinary intricacy alone would forbid us to attempt even a 
sketch of it here. This is perhaps the only part of the sto 
which is downright tedious. Mr. Jeaffreson is often affected, poe 
he overlays the action of his tale with details and people that are 
not at all required, and merely serve to fill up space; but he is very 
seldom thoroughly dull until after the unpleasant wedding, when 
his frantic efforts to think of an —_ catastrophe for Rupert 
become a nuisance. One reason w y this part is so wearisome may 
be found in the fact that the reader’s interest in the people dro 
when the villain carries off the heroine, and the hero w 
i re away. After such a blow as mg we do not very 
much care what becomes of them all. Mr. Jeaffreson is good 
enough to quote the words of Zophar the Naamathite by way 
of consolation, that “the triumphing of the wicked is short, 
and the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment.” But this 
is cheerless comfort to the honest reader, who justly expects to 
_ the world rather better managed in a novel it is in 
ity. 

As Mr. Jeaffreson only professes to be a story-teller, we have 
no right to blame him for not wey | original characters and 
profound analyses of motives. He wishes to please us by the 
aro | rather of his plot than of the ponaes by whom it is 
carried on. There are some new touches in the description of 
Ru He could not “bother himself with details which an, 
mere ' date-collector or intellectual rag-picker can master.” 
“What I want,” he says, “ are general principles, Give me Tage 
printiples, and the plodders may have the rest.” e had 
read just enough political economy to learn those parts of its 
—— which, if uncorrected and uncompleted by the rest, seem 
to justify selfishness or stinginess ina man. “Of natural science, 
he remarked profoundly, ‘ hey are all very well, but they onl 
scratch the outside of things,’ and he always said this with 
the grave air of a man who was by no means contented with the 
outside of things.” One never met anybody like Rupert Smith; but 
these and one or two other points about him are familiar enough 
among young men who lounge about town with aspirations to 
thought intellectual. Rupert, on the whole, 1s a new kind 
of villain, and Mr. Jeaffreson has displayed a deal of 
ingenuity in the construction of his character. The others are 
all of the conventional stamp, with occasional exaggerations that 
remind us of the worst faults of Mr. Dickens. The following 
passage may serve as an example of the success with which the 
author can imitate the most vicious characteristics of Mr. Dickens’s 
style:— 

Mrs. Mutimer always insisted that the rooms she inhabited should be 
well lighted. When financial crises placed a barrier of vulgar circumstances 
between Mrs. Mutimer and gas, she bought candles and thoroughly a 
herself. Moreover, her position in society required her always to wear black 
silk mittens. She was never seen without mittens; she went to bed in 
mittens, and rose from her bed (after breakfast) in mittens. When she 
slowly trudged about Bristol Street, and did shopping in the nearest hundred 

ards of Tottenham Court Road, she wore gloves, but she wore them over 
CS mittens. If on these excursions she removed a glove in order the better 
to get at her money, a mitten was visible. There are three most 
tradesmen, still carrying on business in Tottenham Court Road, who can 
testify to this fact. 

Writing like this may maintain Mr. Jeaffreson’s “ reputation as a 
writer of prose fiction,” but it is certainly not likely to increase it. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WOLFE.* 


J hep eee of Canada belonged to a family which emigrated 
from England to Ireland, and afterwards back to England. 
Wolfe’s father served with distinction under Marlborough, and be- 
came a general. The pacific policy of Walpole affording small scope 
for military ability, the elder Wolfe married and settled at Wester- 
ham in Kent, where, in 1727, was born his famous son. In 1742, 
when England was preparing to en in war in Germany, James 
Wolfe became an ensign in the Twelfth, or Colonel Duroure's, Regi- 


* The Life of Major-General James Wolfe. 
ments, and illustrated by his 
Chapman & Hall. 1864. 
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ment of Foot. Shortly afterwards, this regiment formed part of a 
force which was sent into Austrian Flanders, to support the Queen 
of Hungary against France. A dreary winter was spent by Wolfe 
with his regiment at Ghent. He commenced with his military 
career that series of letters to his mother which has furnished 
to his biographer the most valuable — of his book. The 
more these letters are read, the more highly will the reader esti- 
mate the purity and patriotism of Wolfe’s character. In one of 
the earliest of the series, wiitten at Ghent, he speaks of the pro- 
bability that, before next year is over, “we may know something 
of our trade ”—an anticipation which was amply fulfilled when, on 
June 27, 1743, Wolfe found himself serving as adjutant of his 
regiment in the battle of Dettingen. He saw the allied army expose 
itself to destruction, and make no use of victory; and, like many 
other masters of the art of war, he learned his earliest lessons amid 
mismanagement and dissensions which neutralized success and 
often produced disaster. After the battle of Dettingen, he was 
confirmed in the post of adjutant, being then sixteen years and a 
few months old. The account he wrote to his father of the battle 
furnishes the best proof that he had a mind equal to the duties 
thus im upon him. Before the next ee he had become 
captain in the Fourth, or King’s, Regiment of Foot, commanded by 
Lieut.-General Barrell. The summer of 1 744 was passed in looking 
on while the French took fortresses in the Netherlands ; and in the 
atitumn, Wolfe’s younger and only brother Edward, a lieutenant in 
Duroure’s regiment, died of disease accelerated 7 the hardships of 
campaigning. The elder Wolfe was delicate and sensitive in con- 
stitution, as abundantly from his correspondence; and his 
brother’s health was equally infirm by nature, while he was called 
upon to endure the trials of war at an earlier James Wolfe 
spent a second winter at Ghent, and was still there with his 
regiment in May 1745, when the bulk of the yee army made 
such a costly and unprofitable display of valour at Fontenoy. Wolfe 
writes to his father :—“The old regiment [Duroure’s] has suffered 
much ; eighteen officers and three hundred men killed and 
wounded.” The battle of Fontenoy encouraged the Pretender to 
begin that enterprise on which fortune smiled only long enough 
to tempt his followers to destruction. The English troops serving 
on the Continent were hastily recalled, and with them came 
Wolfe, who had by this time been appointed major of a 

igade. After seeing blundering abroad, he had now an op- 

rtunity of seeing blundering at home, under the command 
Tost of Wade and afterwards of Hawley. The Pretender took 
Carlisle, advanced to Derby, and then retreated into Scotland and 
fought with Hawley an indecisive battle at Falkirk. The. Duke 
of Cumberland’s appointment as Commander-in-chief gave con- 
fidence to the King’s army, for, although no great general, he was 
superior to his predecessors. The Pretender’s followers, loging 
strength and hope as their epreysae pened in both, retreated to 
Culloden in April, 1746, and there suffered a final defeat. Wolfe's 
sentiments during this campaign may be summed up by saying 
that he deemed it ey to give thanks to God for victory, and to 
give no quarter. The Highland clans were at that time regarded 
as savages, and they were treated, even by the most gentle of the 
King’s officers, much as we should now treat the Maoris, sup- 
posing that we could beat them, and eupposing also that we 
were not under the influence of a humanity which was unknown 
in Wolfe’s time. We shall see presently that Wolfe had no 
notion of half-measures when he was employed in keeping the 
Highlanders in subjection. He returned after Culloden to the 
Netherlands, where he was again employed as Brigade-major, and 
grew daily in the confidence of his superiors. He bore an active 
part in the campaign of 1747, and icularly distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Laffeldt, fought to relieve Maestricht, then 
besieged by Marshal Saxe. The English troops combated with 
admirable bravery, and might have gained a victory if they had 
been properly supported by the Austrians and Dutch. 

The campaign of 1748 was the last of this series of exhibitions, 
in which the prodigality of England in blood and money was as 
remarkable as the discord and imbecility of the co of the 
allies. Wolfe, having acquired in six severe campaigns much 
honour and experience, and being little more than twenty-one years 
of age, would have been like the majority of mankind if he had 
considered that all that he did not know, professionally or other- 
wise, was not worth knowing. But the most remarkable feature 
of Wolfe’s character was his modesty, and the earnestness with 
which he strove to attain perfection in all learning and accom- 
plishments proper to the model which he had fixed in his own 
mind of a finished soldier, Having left school early, he was 
sensible of the deficiency of his education, and he desired at this 
time to have leisure for study and for travel, for the sake of im- 
provement in the science of his profession, as well as for inter- 
course with the polite world. But the military authorities of the 
day had no notion of any such thing as science, and they probably 
thought that a soldier ought to be a brute. From them Wolfe 
got no countenance at all in his designs, and he did not get much 

m his own Br pery His person was not handsome, and 
perhaps we should not be far wrong if we guessed that it was natu- 
rally ungainly. Whether, if at this time he could have gone 
as he wished to Paris, and learned to dance, to fence, and to ride 
after the most approved fashion, these acquirements would have 
enabled him to make better progress in the good graces of Miss 
Lawson, the lady whose hand he so long sought in vain, isa question 
which we can only submit to the judgment of those who have had 
experience in similar pursuits. In our own day, men seldom learn to 


dance ; they hardly ever learn to fence ; and although some men learn 


to ride, they are not usually the men who are considered to ride well. 
if rq! man of twenty-one now thought seriously of practising these 
arts, he would probably be cautious of mentioning his intentions to 
his friends. It is true that minuets as well as sword-duels have 
been abolished. A man who has any oe 
up the waltz and galop steps from an, ies who will be ki 
enough to dance with him, and he not be ashamed of looking 
as if he “ not know what to do with i in a quadrille. a 
expect a hero of six campaigns to a year in trying, wil 
success, the minuet, would be as rea- 
sonable as to desire the same hero to abstain from calling his 
father “governor,” and to adopt the terms of profound respect 
which occur in Wolfe’s letters. "Bat, although fashions have greatly 
changed, the maxim that, if a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing, 
well, is still valuable. Wolfe was always striving after perfection: 
‘vertainly attained it. Other men have achieved equal eminence 
without the same amount of conscious effort; and, among 
military men, perhaps Clive was as nearly as possible the 
opposite in this of his contemporary Wolfe. Whether, 
after all, Wolfe got much practical good out of his books is 
perhaps doubtful, but it is certain that his Highland quarters 
would have been much more intolerable if he had not had a strong 
taste for reading. There is evidence that he attained to riding 
well, at least according to the taste of the observers; his pro- 
ficiency in dancing became such as to mollify the Jacobitism of 
ladies both in Scotland and Devonshire ; and the lessons which he 
took in fencing were at any rate good for his health, which was 
always delicate. Although fond of shooting, he was a bad shot— 
as we should have guessed if he had not told us so. His bodily 
and mental nature is well described in a letter to his father :— 
“T’m either happy or ruined by my last night’s rest, or from sun- 
shine or light and sickly air. Such infirmity is the mortal frame 
subject to.” Wolfe’s courage was always equal to his capacity, 
but evidently it was not that sort of courage which springs from 
insensibility to danger. 

It was hard upon Wolfe to be despatched to that unknown and 
inhospitable country, Scotland, within a few weeks after he had 
reached home from Flanders. But it was some consolation that 
he went to the North as Major of the Twentieth, Lord George 
Sackville’s, iment, and that, in the absence of the Lieutenant- 
Colonel, the Hon. Edward Cornwallis, who had been appointed 
Governor of Nova Scotia, he held the actual command. i 

uartered at Glasgow, he availed himself of the opportunities whi 
the place afforded to get instruction in Latin and mathematics. That 
his mind deserved culture appears abundantly from his corre- 
spondence at this period. The following extract from a letter to 
his father is in its way excellent. Speaking of the nlivantages of 
a military life, he says:— 

We have all our passions and affections roused and exercised, many of 
which must have wanted their proper employment had not suitable occasions 
obliged us to exert them. Few men are acquainted with the degrees of their 
own courage till dangers prove them, and are seldom justly informed how 
far the love of honour or dread of shame are superior to the love of life. . . 

er with a are ewise our character, uently 
called in to carry thoungh unusual difficulties. ane 

A letter to his mother puts in a strong light the anxieties of a 
young commander. It is very difficul says, to keep the pas- 
sions within bounds when authority and immaturity go together :— 

Fancy you see one that must do justice fo pet and bad; reward and 
punish with an equal unbiassed hand ; one that is to reconcile the severity 
of discipline with the dictates of humanity ; one that must study the tem- 
pers and dispositions of many men in order to make their situation easy and 
agreeable to them, and should endeavour to oblige all without partiality ; a 
mark set up for everybody to observe and judge of; and, last of all, suppose 
one employed in disco ing vice and recommending the reverse at the 


turbulent of twenty-three, when it is possible I may have as great a 
propensity that way as any of te that] converse 


In another letter to his mother he expresses his impatience of 
banishment to Scotland : —“‘The sixth year brings us back; but 
tis a dreadful interval, a little life toa military man . . . and 
that, too, in the very blooming season of our days. It is my mis- 
fortune to miss the improving hour, and to degenerate instead of 
brightening.” He fi poy ee of command : — “ Young men 
should have some object constantly in their aim, some shining 
character to direct them. ’Tis a disadvantage to be first at an im- 
perfect age; either we become enamoured with ourselves, seeing 
nothing superior, or fall into the di of our associates.” In 
March, 1750, he became Lieutenant-Colonel of his regiment. At 
this time he was still ardent in a suit to which neither his 
nor the lady who was the object of it showed favour. Miss Lawson 
was of good family, and Mrs. Wolfe admitted that she was pleasi 
but it seems that she was not rich enough to content Wolfe's 
Rasents, and he never harboured a thought of marrying to their 

issatisfaction. If, indeed, Miss Lawson had been less obdura’ 
there is no saying whether Wolfe's filial piety would have resis 
the consequent temptation. But she would not listen to this able 
and rising soldier, either without his French accomplishments or 
with them, and she ultimately died unmarried. riting to his 
father immediately after promotion to the lieutenant-colonelcy, he 
expresses strongly the desire which was always second, if not first, 
in his mind : — 

If it were while Iam ble of im and 
apply, wih to be allow iatereal tobe be upon 

rand a or two years would wear rough unpolished coat and 

give a gloss to all my futitre actions 
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“T want to be perfect in the French 
guage. of artillery and the business 

of an engineer at Metz, A winter idly spent in London (and ’tis 
difficult not to spend it idly) would be of sensible prejudice.” A 
little later he complains that, if the Duke of Cumberland consents 
to his request for leave, it will be with regret, “for the perfection 
of military knowledge in his eye is the command of a regiment ”; 
although it might easily be made to appear that nothing is more 
ing one’s part well than a little respite at 

convenient seasons. Wolfe adds, that he shall be cruelly disap- 
inted if this request fails; “for my time of application will soon 
over, and the sooner by the discouragement and mortification 


gave ys pher, to 
pleasures which afforded him no permanent delight. He 
returned to Scotland in the spring, and, in a long letter to a friend 
who was serving in the new and disturbed colony of Nova Scotia, 
he that two or three i dent Highland companies 
might be of use in conflicts with the French and Indians. 
“They are hardy, intrepid, accustomed to a rough country, and 
no great mischief if they fall.” It is curious that little more than 
a hundred years ago it should have been proposed to expend the 
Highlanders for the public good, exactly as in our own day it has 
been to the Sikhs. One of Wolfe’s duties in the 
High was the suppression of the national costume. He 
ade his own soldiers to wear check shirts when working at the 
roads, because of their resemblance to the patterns of the country. 
A plaided kilt was clearly illegal, but it was doubted whether 
any penalty attached to paw J a kilt made of blanket not 
ided, or to wearing a plaid made up into a rude sort of knicker- 
kers. Wolfe says, in a letter to a friend, that he had hopes to 
have caught a Jacobite chief, M‘Pherson of Cluny, who sometimes 
ventured near one of his posts, and that, if he had caught him, he 
would have put him to death for the sake of provoking an insur- 
rection of his clan, which would have furnished a pretext for its 
extermination. Such was the effect of professional and political 
habits of thought in hardening a na‘ y tender heart. Wolfe’s 
example may teach us how it becomes possible to commit with 
serenity in one age acts which in another age can scarcely be men- 
tioned without shuddering. 

The ample materials i this Bi hy have tempted 
us to dwell at consid arable upon which filly 
deserves attentive study. We must defer to another occasion the 
consideration of what Wolfe-did when he found those oppor- 
tunities for command for which he had so diligently prepared 


DISSENT AND DEMOCRACY.* 


OSE who know much about modern Dissent will not need 

any very great amount of instruction on the subject of this 
volume. A mild course of the Patriot or the Nonconformist, or 
a Church-rate speech of Mr. Baines or Mr. Bright, contains in fact 
all that is needed for taking a tolerably accurate measure of the 
Liberation Society. But the question is one which has few charms 
in itself; the movement would be simply impossible in any known 
country but our own; and there is—we pardon for saying 
so, but we have really no other word to use—a flavour of snob- 
bishness about it that makes every one avoid it who possibly 
can do so. Lord Palmerston’s affectation of familiarity with its 


shipping interest at Hull, or about. ribbons and the French Treaty 

at Coventry, will hardly find enlarged liberality of views about 

the Stiggins interest do him much good. It stands only, after 

all, as stands to week-day; and the latter, in this evil 
the former with 


* Dissent and Democracy; their Mutual Redations and Common Object. 
An Historical B.A., Fellow, Magdalene 
College, C Inner Tem; London : Saunders, Otle 
& Co; and W Dublin : George — 


must be studied in detail, not dismissed upon the merits, or de- 
merits, of a rampant Cromwellian despotism of “ the Saints.” He 
then traces, slightly, the quiescent age of Puritanism, from 1688 
to 1830, when it was a small, suffering, religious, and almost con- 
servative body. Then, from 1830 downwards, he draws out what 
we may call the decline and of Dissent as a religious organi- 
zation—the time in which Matthew Henrys degenerated into 
Andrew Reeds, and Bunyans into Sturges—co-ordinately with 
its rise as a political . We feel more strongly than this 
author can do—or a any one can who does not remember 
something of the Puritans of & century ago—that in the 
decay of the older type of Nonconformity we have lost an ele- 
ment of English middle life which combined a certain severe 
moral beauty with much sterling worth, and have gained in ex- 
change only a crowd of a and ER Th shoving, 
pushing, jostling, like Mr. Bright when he is for a division, 
and exhibiting at the end of the contest the reeking radiance 
of perspiring and unwholesome But we can- 
not deny the truth of very much of the sketch that he gives us, 
Mr. Masheder is evidently a young writer. When he is an older 
Teads er too much, at present, like an elonga —ae 
at “the Union.” But he is a scholar; his quotations are always 
apposite and seldom hackneyed ; and he can well afford to laugh 
at a “rising luminary of democratic Dissent” who takes for his 
motto pax queritur m bello. He writes a little too flowingly 
perhaps, but in a pleasant style, and he always keeps to the point ; 
moreover, he has the merit of having massed his facts very 
ably, and put his case with singular clearness. How poli- 
tical Dissent was flattered, cajoled, used, and in due time dropped 
by the Whigs of the Reform era; how it allied itself with 
the rather odd sort of “Dissenters” who followed the lead 
of Mr. O’Connell ; how, from aspiring to rise to the level of the 
Church, it has a sunk to the meaner aim of reducing the 
Church to the level of itself—is all set forth, in es, NeWs- 
per articles, resolutions, and extracts from Blue-books, with an 
exactness which leaves no room for question. Indeed we doubt 
whether the oracles of the Liberation Society will demur to the 
charge. We ey ty are at all ashamed of the 
objects attributed to m. ey would probably “ floor” 
Mr. Masheder after the fashion of the man who, when told 
“Sir, you’re no gentleman,” valiantly re “Who ever 
said that I was?” They seek the lition of the existing 
Church Establishment, they believe that the swamping of the 
existing borough constituencies would accomplish it, and they 
“go in” for swamping them accordingly. If the object is not 
accomplished by this means, they are ready to swamp the counti 
or anything else, into the bargain. This is all that is alleg 
against them; it seems to us to be entirely proved; and we 
do not understand that they are at all anxious to deny it. 

Mr. Masheder’s béte noire is the 61. h ise. He is 
convinced that, when it is once carried, the boroughs in the 
kingdom will be metropolitanized, and return to Parliament 
ornamental people of the Roupell and Edwin James stamp; and 
that the Liberation Society has given in its adhesion to the 
measure in that conviction. We admire this coarse rule-of- 
thumb expedient for extending the franchise as little as Mr. 
Masheder can do; but we do not entirely share his fears as to the 
result. The evil of the suburban constituencies is not so much 
that they are large, as that they are devoid of local and neighbourly 
influences. According to the arithmetical theory, the West Riding 
ought to have been as ill ted for the last thirty years as 
Lambeth and Marylebone put together ; but, as a matter of fact, 
it has made a very respectable contribution to the aggregate 
wisdom of St. Stephen’s. Mr. Masheder also forgets the great 
law of compensation, which makes the working of popular in- 
stitutions in this country such a puzzle to Continental 
philosophers even so thoughtful as De Tocqueville. A priori, 
the Reform Bill of 1832 ought to have almost abrogated the 
House of Lords altogether; de facto, the Lords never possessed 
so much direct influence before ; and any marked deterioration 
of the House of Commons would increase that influence 
almost indefinitely, if they could only be persuaded to come 
out a little more, and take, ostensibly, their fair share of 
active work. As a matter of ecclesiastical policy, we are by no 
means sure that even a very wide extension of the suffrage, in 
rural as well as in urban constituencies, would not largely extend 
the power of the Church. The hold of Dissent is among 
the less educated section of the middle class. The rich do not 
like it; the poor do not; the seat-holder sort of person is its pet 
or patron; and these gentry have almost as many votes already 
as they can ope of the 
franchise. This class is estimated to amount to about Bd 
cent. of the population; but we apprehend it claims conside vy 
more than that proportion of an average town constituency. e 
believe that Co ar om remarked, at the time of the Reform Bill, 
that if the franchise had but been extended iurther, extremes 
would have met, and the state of remained substantially 
the same. The middle class itself, which ought to be a sufficient 
authority on the subject, is at no pains to conceal its fears of the 
efiect an enlarged franchise on 
what symptomatic that the recent Reform i 
from the ories, but from constituencies like of Stockport, 
Mr. Massey was encouraged in his adroit cushioning of the last of 
the batch by the expressed satisfaction of his constituents in that 
intensely middle-class 


and profoundly sectarian borough. The 
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=3 months’ leave of absence, but was informed by Lord Bury, who had 
ae a succeeded Lord George Sackville as Colonel of the regiment, that 
the Commander-in-chief objected to his going abroad. A 
: i winter idly spent in London ill accorded with Wolfe’s 
. ideas, but, “being crossed in love as well as thwarted in 
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: 4 ins-and-outs are, unconsciously, — his happiest efforts; but 
i Mr. Hadfield’s ——— h’s, and the ponderous platitudes of 
: ; Mr. Baines, are much more in keeping with the matter in hand. 
re It has not the breadth nor the sort of semi-grandeur that 
— belongs to the world-wide world-long conflict of the have-nots 
: against the haves; it is simply the ecclesiastical a of the more 
ee: ignoble insurrection of inferior people against their “betters,” in 
any number of senses of this latter word. Mr. Bright has put it 
; so, times out of count; and he has generally a good notion 
; of the principle that lies at the root of his own side of the 
however little he may understand any other. But 
ij Liberation Society, however unsavoury the notion of it may 
: : be, isan element which few candidates can afford to overlook in 
4d their speculations upon an average borough. Not, of course, that 
: I it is by amy means as important as the publicans, or as the “ local 
4 interest,” whateverthat may be. A man who is unsound about the 
<a menon is worth studying, however, if for no better purpose than 
Tae to see how far it is wah obeying. And Mr. Masheder's work 
: 3 is a useful contribution for the purpose. He has collected a few 
ier. notices of early Nonconformity—a subject which, to ao it justice, 
q | 
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a in, is ominously full of the fears enter- 
their views under any bond extension of the constituencies. 
We do not attribute to these gentry any very deep political 
wisdom, but it is not improbable that they possess, at all events, 
the instinct of self-preservation. That the Liberation Society 
should have definitely allied itself to this particular exhibition of 
the Reform nostrum we take to be one among its many prac- 
tical blunders. 


In presence of the stupendous, tho nag meginesy danger 
of a paulo- future six-pound hachiee r. Masheder is very 
energetic about the necessity of Churchmen surrendering them- 
selves, body and soul, to the Conservative party in Parliament. We 
have often expressed our belief (and nothing in this volume at all 
shakes it) that the Church is the Church of the nation, not of a 
party, and that anything like its committing itself to either Liberals 
or Conservatives would be supremely silly. It was not over wise, 
the other day, for the Episcopal Bench to exhibit so profound a 
respect for the Ministry which had overcrowded it with medio- 
crities; though one feels that for the mediocrities themselves to 
confess and resent the fact would imply an amount of humility 
almost superhuman, and certainly er-episcopal. Still, the 
alliance as it stands is one with, at all events, the popular side. 
How it might fare with an alliance of another sort, we are.not 
prophets enough to predict; or rather, perhaps we are. True Con- 
servatism—by which we mean the conse of the idea of our 
ores popular enough. The Disraelitish, or Newdigatish, 

y of it is not popular; and we do not counsel the lish 
hurch to entangle itself in this sort of alliance. On the other hand, 


freedom from party feeling has of late been made a needlessly hard |, 


task for it. If the Church should not take a side, it seems a correla- 
tive of the proposition that Church questions should be exempted 
from the domain of Parliamentary party. Unluckily, faute de meur, 
poe made party matters. ‘The country clergyman who voted 
at the last election for a highly respectable Whig because he gave 
him five pounds for his church, or his school, or because he lives 
within ten miles of him, writes to beg him to “represent” him in 
earnest, just for once, on some academic or other question, and 
gets for answer, “ My dear Sir,—I quite agree with you. The 


thing is absurd. Only, unluckily, it is made a party matter. You |. 


have no notion how e ese ters are; upon my soul 


I'd do a". I could for you; but you see how it is, 
Yours, &c.” It must be confessed it is rather aggravating to 
be told that such a cle an, and the t majority of 
educated e who think with him, must be misrepresented 


because the M.P. (who very probably cordially agrees with his 
friends all the time) is obliged to i his ‘ , and his party 
is obliged to obey the least worthy section of its supporters. 
A strong Government is governed by its head; it is the mis- 
fortune of a weak one that it is governed by its tail. It 
would be an invaluable clearance of the ecclesiastico-political 
atmosphere if a few dozens of candidates at the next elec- 
tion, of all political parties, would refuse to pledge themselves, 
either to their constituents or to the leaders of their , on 
ecclesiastical questions of any sort. The main question of the kind 
that is of a political nature—namely, whether there is to be a Church 
Establishment at all—is confessedly relegated by the Liberation 
Society to about the year 2000 A.D., and in the interval the 
might, with much advantage, reserve their independence, at 
events on all such movements as are not made Government 
pene The fault, after all, lies with the constituencies. The 

tter part, in each, is too gentlemanlike to exert rude pressure on 
its representative; the inferior element is troubled with no scruples. 
So Stiggins enforces his pledges and gets his way. Major pars vicit | 
meliorem as long ago as the days when Carthage had a parliament. | 
The marvel is that the meliority has not come to profound grief long 
ago. There must be some wonderful vitality in goodness. 


Mr. Masheder's book (to which we feel that we have done scant 


justice while we have been discussing a few of the topics it sug- |: 


gests) gives us one rather ugly piece of information. This oe 
ration Society, it rs, is impressing u its supporters the 
of Sunday Schools for the” purpose of 
indoctrinating the children of Dissenters in politics. No one, we 
believe, ever heard of such a thing as a political Church Cate- 
chism, even for week-day use—much less of a manual about schism 
for Sunday meditation, Possibly Church people are wrong in 
neglecting Aristotle’s waideiey mpdg tiv modireay. | 
Their enemies evidently understand the true use of Sunday | 
Schools, We begin at last to get a notion of the real meaning of the 
“Sabbath.” It seems to be a perversion of the Christian Sunday 
into a day for stump-oratory for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration. Even with this before us, we cannot advise the clergyman 
to begin to teach politics in school, though he is sorely tempted ; 
and, with seven-eighths of the education of the country in his 
hands, he has a tremendous engine in his power, if his charity or 
his sense of propriety would allow him to use it, A sweep has an 
incalculable advantage over a gentleman in a street fight; but we 
cannot advise the latter to acquire the requisite equality. The 
Church influences people in a Ww that differs, not in degree, but 
in kind, from that in which “Liberation” people ever dream of 
influencing anybody, The gravamen of the whole contest is 
simply that it does so, These — don’t like it, mean to upset 
it, but very unfortunately can't un it. 


We beg leave to state that tt is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SarvRDAY REvIEw takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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